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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


_— > 





ORD WESTBURY read the Privy Council's judgment | 


(drawn up by Lord Kingsdown) in the Bishop of Natal’s 
ease On Monday, deciding that neither the patent of the 
metropolitan Bishop of Capetown nor the patent of the Bishop 
of Natal could convey any legal jurisdiction, because both 
colonies had received representative institutions at the time 
of the grant of these patents, and the mere prerogative of 
the Crown would not extend to establish any new ecclesiastical 
court in colonies so situated. In a Crown colony proper the 
Queen’s patent might effect this, but not in one where that pre- 
rogative has already been given away or limited by free colonial 
institutions. The judgment absolutely puts an end to the dream 
of some ecclesiastical parties that the Queen is head of the Church 
in a different sense from that in which she is head of the State, 
and that to recognize the Queen's authority is not to recognize the 
authority of Parliament over the Church. It affirms in the 
strongest way that her ecclesiastical authority and her secular 
authority are alike limited by the Legislature. ‘The Bishops of 
Capetown and Natal are therefore the ‘baseless fabrics of a 
vision.” Dr. Colenso is a bishop in the abstract, and Dr. Gray is 
a metropolitan in the abstract, but no clergyman in the diocese of 
either is in any way subject to their authority. If a clergyman 
lives a disgraceful life, or even sacrifices to idols, no one can 
punish him but the societies who pay his income—by withdraw- 
ing it. If the two episcopal abstractions resigned together their 
ineffectual patents, they would only throw off a titular authority 
which it is scarcely manly to attempt to keep. 


Lord Russell, in laying on the table of the House of Lords, on 
Thursday night, notice of the termination of the Reciprocity 
Treaty with Canada twelve months hence, made a statement, 
apparently intended as an answer to a speech of Mr. Bright's in 
the House of Commons ten days ago, in which he charged the 
Government with unfriendly conduct towards the Government of 
the North. With regard to the acknowledgment of the South as 
belligerents, we think the reply was scarcely needed. It would 
have been impossible to delay it without grievous injury to the 
interests of all parties. With regard to the ‘ suppressed” de- 
spatch on the Trent question, Lord Russell could not publish it 
because no copy was left with him. And of its pacific word- 
ing he said nothing, because he sincerely doubted its drift, as did 
Lord Palmerston. On the Alabama question Lord Russell 
wisely enough said little. Every one admits it was a discredit to 
our Government, though probably more of a bungle than of wil- 
ful neglect. In the matter of the rams the Government did all 
that could have been asked of them, and on the whole we hold, 
with Lord Russell, that there is not a shadow of good reason 
why the North should charge unfriendliness on the Government, 
—though it might perhaps without injustice do so on the Opposi- 
tion, and possibly even on the majority of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. But the North is not, we believe, quite so childish as to 
wish to fight us merely because we are ‘“‘ nasty and cross.” 


The House of Commons decided on Thursday night by a vote 
of 275 to 40 that Great Britain would do its duty, whether the 
United States liked it or not, and that if Canada were invaded 
Canada would be defended by land as well as by sea. The 
debate was nominally about a grant of 50,0001. for the fortifica- 
tions of Quebec, but really about the propriety of defending Canada 
at all. The Opposition was led by Mr. G. W. P. Bentinck, who 
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| to desert Canada ranged themselves behind him, and showed their 

hands so completely that the stout old Tory,—who is wrong-headed 
| but not exactly the man to hand his household over to burglars 
, for fear he should get huart,—refased to vote for his own motion, 
and left the doctrinaires to vote by themselves. Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Cardwell were both clear as to the necessity of defending 
Canada by land; those who resisted allowed for the sake of 
their seats that we must fight by sea, and all parties united in 
depreeating the idea that England was hostile to the United 
States. Mr. Disraeli was emphatic as to the duty of the country, 
and showed amidst constant cheering that the * impossibility of 
defending Canada ™ exieted ovly in the imagination of men whe 


| did not wish to defend it. 


The Queen has formally recognized the Emperor Maximilian. 


The Prussian Ministry is playing with edged tools. ‘The Minis- 
ter of War, Herr von Roon, on the 21st inst. tried to convinee 
the Deputies that a great army was essential to Prussia, and as 
one argument pointed to the danger from France. “I do not 
believe,” he said, “that it is the intention of the Emperor of 
the French to declare war against us cither to-morrow or the 
next day, or even at any early period, but he will do so as soon 
as his interests demand such a course.” In other words, the 
Emperor Napoleon is an unscrupulous person against whom Prussia 
mustarm. ‘That may be very true, but the etiquette which pro- 
hibits statesmen from abusing each other is of political value, 
and the Court which indulges in language of this kind will soon 
find itself sent to Coventry. It is possible to carry frankness 
to brutality, and Prussia will probably find that Bonapartes are 
not safe people to treat in the Prussian official style. 


The Prussian Minister of War stated on the 15th inst. the com- 
promise to which the Government would consent. They will 
allow the strength of the army to be fixed by law, provided they 
are authorized to increase it in times of danger, and that the 
Chamber accepts the re-organization of the army and the rule of 
three instead of two years’ service. ‘This does not meet the views 
of the majority, who assert first of all that the army costs too 
much, and that taxation must be reduced and civil salaries 
increased. ‘This view seems to have greatly irritated the King, 
for on the 23rd inst. Herr von Roon told the House bluntly that 
if it were adopted Government would know that the Chamber 
sought to extend its own power, and that should it ‘“ refuse to co- 
operate with the King the question at issue will no longer be one 
of rights, but of existence. Make your choice.” In other words, 
the cook says to the hen, ‘‘ Co-operate with me in making yourself 
a roast fowl, or I will wring your neck. Make your choice freely.” 





Government sustained a severe defeat on Tuesday night. Mr. 
Sheridan moved a resolution that it was ‘‘expedient to extend 
the reduction of the fire duty "—that is to 18d.,—at the earliest 
opportunity to all descriptions of insurable property. He ad- 
vanced no arguments, merely quoting the former resolution and 
blaming the Government for not having accepted it in full, and 
he was opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Glad- 
stone admitted that any resolution of the House tending to a 
reduction of the burdens on the people deserved the highest con- 
sideration, but declared the resolution contrary to the principle 
of all financial arrangements, which fixes a time for the budget 
in order that the House may’ decide on the comparative merits of 
different arrangements. ‘This argument, which is in itself un- 
answerable, called up Mr. Hubbard, who angrily asked if the 
country was to be governed by the Administration alone, and 
helped to produce the vote in favour of the resolution, 137 to 65. 
This takes a large slice out of the surplus, and we trust the mem- 
bers who, desiring the reduction of the malt-tax, still swelled the 
majority against Government will be able to justify their conduct 
to the constituencies. 


The Westminster Liberal Committee have asked Mr. John 
Stuart Mill to stand for that borough at the next clection, and 








simply resisted the grant for fortifications, but those who wished 


Mr. Mill has replied that he would not ret..se to sit if chosen by 
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done, pretty heartily, and will probably secure |} 
ten times as easily as Mr. John Stuart Mill. WI! I} say we } 
are a Radical nation ? 

The Berlin correspondent of 7 an arrange- 
ment may shortly be made und Waldemar 
third son of the Emperor Alexander, l heir to t 
throne of Russia. The Cesarewitch i ‘ nds 
is said to be ‘*‘ not strong,” which means, we presume, incomp 
to a really difficult task. Bal news, if t for the royal 
Denmark, if not for the little kingdom itself, as the Cosarewi 
is betrothed to the sister of the Princess of Wales. 


lock-out was introduced into the House of Com 





The mons 01 
Vhursday night by Mr. Hennessy, who ventilated an idea common 
among the working-men, that the masters’ combination was illegal 





It was, he suggested, not a ¢ ao ion to reduce wag but a 
conspiracy to injure others. Mr. ifeunessy’s law, we susp i 
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| Englishmen, but not yet worked, 
Zoute, where small exudations have 
beon 3 dy no l others by Professor Ansted, who 
thinks ] t be fowict there. The other is the county 
of Shrops says Mr. T. P. Blunt, cf Shrey y, there 
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those ind i en Valley. Considering that a good well 
of thi oil may be worth half a million, it might be worth while 
t t! sperm it of sin] iue one. 
} On Priday weel W. E. Forster asked in the House what 
| steps were to be taken to carry out the recommendations of the 
| connnittee of | year with re spect to ke ‘ping the For i in Office 
| he mark on comimereial mat , for the purpose of instruct- 
| ing foreign Governments on oceasion of alterations in their tariffs, 
‘| Mr. Layard would not admit that the Foreign Oilice needed any 
“| change, but he did adiuit that had been male. Mr. Spring 
| Rice had been p “Lat the head of the commercial d ‘partment 
| of the Foreign Ot anid + would be his duty to keep in cominu- 
lnieation with the Board of Trade. Mr. Lowe pronounced an 
eulogy on Mr. pouaces l, permanent Under Secretary of the 


fore the committee 


| Foreign Office, whose examination, however, bef 
of last year showed him to be ludicrously ignorant of the conmercial 
| tariffs of foreign countries, a at a time when they were much 
| diseusse]. My. Lowe said that any educated man now knows 
| political economy, and the Foreign Office ought to be quite com- 
| petent to deal with every commercial matter. Perhaps. But 
political economy and a practical knowledge of the changes need- 


are not the same thing, 
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tariffs in matters of detail 
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majority of 56 to 51, the Hebdomadal Board at Oxford have, | because it may suddenly become interesting. Dr. Pritchard, a 


we regret to say, rejected it by a majority of 10 to 8, two or 


three not voting who, if they had voted at all, would hav 
voted with the majority. It is said that the silly Liverpool 


explained i few we ago, 


memorial, the blunders of which we eks 
weighed strongly with the majority, and that Dr. Pusey further 
gained votes by statement that at Cambridge the defeated 
minority alone were in earnest, while 
scheme as an excellent joke. Of course Dr. 


a 


was derived from the minority and not from the majority, and its | 


authority is of about as much weight as a controversial imputation 
of Tertullian’s. But for the present it stands written that Oxford 
thinks it immaterial that what girls are taught at all they should 


be 


There is no military news of any importance from America. 


taught well. 





Sheridan’s victory over Early near Charlottesville is confirmed, but | 


Charlottesville had not apparently fallen into hishands. General 
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Sir George Grey announced on Thursday that both Baron 


Martin and Mr. Justice Byles thought justice had failed in the 
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ree 
matter of Pelizzioni, and that he intended to bring him to trial 
again on the mere charge of stabbing, when he hoped all the facts 
would come out. One thing cannot come out, and that is the 
justice of keeping two men in prison for one and the same murder 
which only one of them could have committed. 





The Edmunds scandal has not developed any very new phase, 
but some of the papers have got hold of and published Mr. 
Edmunds’s own statement as to the part of the affair which 
affects his connection with Lord Brougham and his brothers. 
That statement is far from clear. It appears that money was 
lent on mortgage to Lord Brougham and his brother James in 
Robinson, and that when the money was 





1811 by a Miss 
called in in 1827 the trustees under the will of the father 
of Mr. Leonard Edmunds lent the amount to Lord Brougham 


and his brother, receiving an assignment of the morigage 





as their security. The interest on this mortgage appears to 
have been paid by James Brougham till the year 1830, but 
from that date till Mr. Edmunds received the Patent-Oflice clerk- 
ship in 1533 he r@ceived, he says, no interest, but advanced to his 
sisters their share out of his own funds,—for he was for some 
time previous to 1833 Pursebearer and Seeretary to the Chan- 
cellor, Lord Brougham. In 18355 he received this Patent clerkship, 
on the understanding that its salary was to be chiefly devoted to 
paying the interest of this mortgage, and that it was in fact an 
equivalent for it. James Brougham died in 1833, and his brother 
William renewed the arrangement, which went on till last autumn. 
After the troubles at the Patent Office, Lord Cranworth looked 
into the matter on behalf both of Mr. Edmunds and Lord Brougham, 
and held that Lord Brougham received no part of the 5,000/., 
which went to his brother James, and that he knew nothing of 
the resulting transaction, but that he is of course liable for the 
principal sum of 5,000/. Other witnesses appear to assert that 
Lord Brougham did know to what purpose the income of this 
clerkship was devoted. Mr. Edmunds, however, gives no sort of 
reason why he should have acquiesced in so strange and unprofit- 
able an arrangement as paying interest due on a mortgage to his 
own family out of his own official salary. For him at all events 
the case looks bad enough. 


Lord Clarendon has introduced a Bill for carrying out the re- 
commendations of the Public Schools Commission. The gist of 
the Bill is to make such alterations in the governing body of each 
school as shall secure its efficiency, and then invest that body with 
nearly absolute power. ‘The mode adopted is to provide that part, 
usually a fourth, of their number shall be appointed by the Crown, 
and another part by the governing body itself, which shall be re- 
quired to choose either successful masters in the school or persons 
of high literary or scientific eminence. ‘Che details differ in cach 
school, but at Eton the Provost will be appointed by the Crown, 
and of the fourteen fellows one, the Provost of King’s, will sit 
ex officio, three will be selected by the Crown, and five will be 
appointed by the fellows. ‘These five must be resident, and will 
receive 700/. a year each. ‘The fellows may alter any statutes 
they please, abolish any mastership except the head, and make 
any byelaws whatever for the regulation of the schools, subject 
always to the consent of the Crown. In fact the schools are 
placed substantially under the Education Committee of the Privy 
Council. 





As we supposed, Sir Rutherford Alcock has been appointed 
Envoy Plenipotentiary at Pekin, in succession to Sir F. Bruce. 
We trust the Regent of China will like a change everybody else 
is certain to approve, and is prepared to observe treaties a little 
more strictly than heretofore. If he does not Sir Rutherford 
Alcock will be quite prepared to make him, and has fought 
Taoutais at Shanghai and Daimios in Japan quite long enough 
to know how. The appointment will, we believe, either consoli- 
date British influence in Pekin, meaning by ‘ influence” the 
power of guidance, or produce another war, and the first result 
is by far the more probable of the two. We congratulate the 
Daimios on their liberty, and the Mandarins on having found a 
master. 


‘The great lock-out continues, and it is stated that the masters 
are not now fighting upon the question of Unions, but are deter- 
mined to put an end to the interference of Union secretaries with 
individual works. ‘they disclaim all intention of abolishing 
Unions, but demand to be relieved from interference. We cannot 
of course record all the incidents of the struggle, but the drift of 
affairs seems to be that the Gateshead Executive is honestly 
desirous of compromise, that the Brierley-hill Executive is reluc- 


tant to accele, that the men in the trade are becoming alarmed 
at the visible power which combination has given to the masters, 
and that all parties are growing ready to listen to offers of 
arbitration. ‘This is especially manifest in the tone of the other 
Trades Unions. On Wednesday their delegates carried resolu 

tions denouncing the cruelty of the lock-out and the illegality o. 
combinations among masters, but on Wednesday they agreed to 
tell the puddlers to consent to arbitration before asking other 
trades to help them. -It now remains for the masters, as we have 
shown elsewhere, to take some step towards conciliation. 


Mr. Buckstone, of the Haymarket, has been doing rather a 
foolish thing. The Woman in Mauve, a new play at his theatre, 
intended to ridicule sensation drama, has on the whole proved 2 
failure. On the first night some of the audience hissed, and as a 
London audience has unfortunately lost the habit of hissing, Mr. 
Buckstone suspected a plot, and, for some reason unknown, that 
Mr. Boucicault was the author of it. He did not name that gentle- 
man, but Mr, Boucicault wrote to ask why he made the charge. Mr. 
| Buckstone replied that he had proofs, but when further pressed 

was obliged to acknowledge that his proof amounted mainly to 
| gossip. We have no doubt he was quite honest in his faith. In 
| fact matters in London have now reached that pass that a 
| Manager cannot imagine why people should hiss unless they are 
j paid as the clague are to applaud, and actors feel as ruffled by 
| criticism as if they were reading sermons. It is time that some 
audience should assert its old right, and when a bad piece is pro- 
duced damn it there and then unmistakeably. If bad acting 
were treated in the same way, we should have better characters 


and abler representations of thei. 








M. Mathieu de la Drome, the French weather prophet, is dead, 
at the early age of fifty-six, but his secret survives him, His 
son-in-law learned from his lips before his death the magie formulas 
which will teach him to prophesy frosts in January, high winds 
in March, and sultry weather about August. ‘Though dead, he 
shall yet speak to us. 

The report of the Directors of the Seinde Railway Company 
shows that the total receipts in 1864 were 94,5432, against 
100,462/. in 1863, and 62,836/. in 1862. ‘The decrease in the 
receipts last year as compared with 1863 is attributed to th 
uncertain state of mercantile affairs, and to the indisposition on 
the part of merchants to enter into large transactions in produc + 
or goods. The number of voyages made by the steamers of the 
Indus Steam Flotilla was 77, against 42 in 1865, and 28 in 1862 
The Punjaub Railway is now completed, the last rail having been 
laid on the 19th of Deeember, 1864. The Dethi Railway, fron 
Umritzur to Delhi, is making steady progress towards com- 


pletion. 
‘The Consol Market during the greater part of the week has 
ruled heavy, and prices have steadily declined. Yesterday, how- 
ever, the downward movement was checked by the favourable 
returns of the Banks of England and France, and an advance in 
the quotations took place. On Saturday last the closing prices 
were :—For money, 893; for account, 895 §. Yesterday the las 
quotation for transfer was 894 to 4; for time, 89} 3. ‘The lowest 


prices were touched on Wednesday, when Consols sold as low ps 
89 for delivery. 





The Banks of Amsterdam and Brussels 
of discount one-half per cent., the lowest quotation at both those 


establishments being 34 per cent. 


have reduced their rates 





The annexed statement shows the closing prices of the leading 


Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week : — 
Friday, March 17, Friday, Mareh 24 
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The leading British Railways left off at the following prices 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
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” | the wealth piled by bondmen by 250 years’ unrequited toi 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn by the fash Hen - 


—— 
MR. LINCOLN. | 
E all remember the animated eulogium on General | 
Washington which Lord Macaulay passed parentheti- | 
cally in his essay on Hampden. ‘‘ It was when to the sullen | 
tyranny of Laud and Charles had succeeded the fierce conflict | 
of sects and factions ambitious of ascendency or burning for | 
revenge, it was when the vices and ignorance which the old | 
tyranny had engendered threatened the new freedom with | 
destruction, that England missed the sobriety, the self-com- | 
mand, the perfect soundness of judgment, the perfect rectitude | 
of intention to which the history of revolutions furnishes no | 
parallel, or furnishes a parallel in Washington alone.” If; 
that high eulogium was fully earned, as it was, by the first | 
great President of the United States, we doubt if it has not 
been as well earned by the Illinois peasant-proprietor and 
‘¢ village lawyer”? whom, by some divine inspiration or pro- 
vidence, the Republican Caucus of 1860 substituted for Mr. 
Seward as their nominee for the President’s chair. No doubt 
he has in many ways had a lighter task than Washington, for he 
had not at least to produce a Government out of chaos, but 
only to express and execute the purposes of a people far more 
highly organized for political life than that with which 
Washington had to deal. But without the advantages of 
Washington’s education or training, Mr. Lincoln was called 
from a humble station at the opening of a mighty civil 
war to form a Government out of a party in which the habits 
and traditions of official life did not exist. Finding himself 
the object of Southern abuse so fierce and so foul that in any 
man less passionless it would long ago have stirred up an 
implacable animosity, mocked at for his official awkwardness 
and denounced for his steadfast policy by all the Democratic 
section of the loyal States, tried by years of failure before that 
policy achieved a single great success, further tried by a series 
of successes so rapid and brilliant that they would have 
puffed up a smaller mind and overset its balance, embarrassed 
by the boastfulness of his people and of his subordinates no 
less than by his own inexpericnce in his relations with 
foreign States, beset by fanatics of principle on one 
side who would pay no attention to his obligations as a 
constitutional ruler, and by fanatics of caste on the other 
who were not only deaf to the claims of justice but would 
hear of no policy large enough for a revolutionary emergency, 
Mr. Lincoln has persevered through all without ever giving 
way to anger, or despondency, or exultation, or popular 
arrogance, or sectarian fanaticism, or caste prejudice, visibly 
growing in force of character, in self-possession, and in mag- 
nanimity, till in his last short Message to Congress on the 4th 
of March we can detect no longer the rude and illiterate 
mould of a village lawyer’s thought, but find it replaced by a 
grasp of principle, a dignity of manner, and a solemnity of 
purpose which would have been unworthy neither of Hamp- 
den nor of Cromwell, while his gentleness and generosity of 
feeling towards his foes are almost greater than we should 
expect from either of them. It seems to us, we confess, a 
discreditable and hardly intelligible thing that the pro-Southern 
English journals which are exulting with such vehement delight 
over the squalid vulgarity of the new Vice-President’s drunken 
inaugural—forgetting that both the squalor and the vulgarity 
of thought are the legacy left by the Southern slaveholders 
to the ‘mean whites” of the border States, of whom Mr. 
Johnson, journeyman tailor of Tennessee, is the representative, 
—should not recognize the calm and grand impartiality dis- 
played, even though it be by a foe, in the President’s recent 
weighty address,—by far the noblest which any American 
President has yet uttered to an American Congress. Yet the 
fact is that its finest sentences have been deliberately dis- 
torted from their true and obvious meaning into the expres- 
sion of a bloodthirsty spirit, the farthest possible from their 
real tenor. After confessing candidly the complicity of the 
North in the guilt of slavery, and the righteousness of the 
judgment by which North and South alike suffer its retri- 
bution, Mr. Lincoln went on to say, ‘‘ Fondly do we hope, 
fervently do we pray, that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue till 
all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s two hundred and 
fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every 
drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another 
drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand years ago so 
still it must be said, that the judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.” Will it be believed that English 
journals have garbled this sentence by citing out of it the 
hypothetical clause, ‘“ Yet if it [the war] continues until 


| 








paid with another drawn by the sword,” without either the 
introductory or the final words,—decapitated and mutilated of 
its conclusion,—simply in order to prove Mr. Lincoln’s blood. 
thirstiness? They might almost as fairly cite from the psalm 
the words, “If I forget thee, Oh! Jerusalem!’ minus the 
clause, ‘“‘let my right hand forget her cunning,” to prove 
that the Psalmist was deliberately contemplating the renun. 
ciation of his patriotic duties and ties. But these are the 
critics who do not wish to understand Mr. Lincoln, who wish 
indeed to misunderstand him. 

If any one would apprehend truly the character of Mr, 
Lincoln, he should compare the growth of his mind from the 
time of his Illinois campaign against Judge Douglas in 1859 
through the period of his first presidency to the present time, 
What forces itself upon any one who will do so, and compare 
what he finds there with what Mr. Lincoln himself called in 
the canvass against Mr. Douglas his “ poor, lean, lank face,” 
—a face not rich in expression of any kind; but careworn, 
apparently with honest, sagacious vigilance, the kind of 
furrowed, somewhat weazened face we should expect in a 
prairie trapper or bechunter,—is the curiously strong habit 
Mr. Lincoln has of looking on political forces as he would upon 
the great forces of the wind or the soil,—with a certain pre- 
science of what is coming, but without the slightest wish to 
hasten its arrival by a day, or any desire indeed except to 
stand aside and watch till the moment for inevitable action is 
forced upon him. Even in the personal part of his political 
strife you can see the same spirit. The invective of his 
opponents affects him only as a sort of hailstorm which in 
the state of the political weather was to be expected and must 
be endured. You feel at once 


‘* As if the man had set his face 
In many a solitary place 
Against the wind and open sky,” 


and as if he had thus got into the habit of treating sunshine 
and storm, natural or political, rather as one who knows that 
this is part of his appointed lot, than with the personal rest- 
lessness of hope or fear. Thus in his controversy with Mr. 
Douglas in 1859, all his efforts are devoted to impressing on 
that eminent politician the wide difference between his own 
prescience, his own instinct that the American Union could not 
long hold out without cither the Slave power encroaching on 
the free or the free upon the Slave, and any wish to precipitate 
that contest. Mr. Douglas would not believe that a man who 
thought thus did not intend aggression on slavery. Mr. Lincoln 
urged in effect that because an experienced shepherd predicts 
a thunderstorm (which he may fear instead of desiring) he 
does not give his aid to the thunderstorm, nor does the pre- 
diction make him a partizan in the matter. He, for his part, 
was bound to say that he thought the extension of slavery must 
be resisted at any cost, but he was also most anxious to protect 
the constitutional rights given to the Slave States in the 
matter. He could not, he said, look on slavery as Mr. 
Douglas did, as a local matter of no more importance than 
“the oyster laws of Virginia or the cranberry laws of 
Indiana.” He thought the Slave laws had more of aggres- 
siveness and natural proselytism about them than either 
oyster laws or cranberry laws; still that was only his 
own opinion as a political weather-prophet. All he insisted 
on was the duty of resisting the advance and growth of 
a force whose power he feared as malign for the whole 
Union. In its then dimensions he would protect and 
sanction it and accord it every constitutional guarantee, but 
he did not believe it would be content to keep within its then 
dimensions. He looked at it as an Arctic navigator would 
look on pack-ice, not as an English politician looks at the 
principles of the opposite party. Two years later, when so 
unexpectedly summoned to assume the Presidency of the 
United States, he reasons with the Secessionists in the same 
tone, appealing to the great verdict of political experiment, 
not asking them to give up slavery, but, if they had 
real confidence in it, to show that confidence by leaving 
it to its natural persuasiveness over the mind of the 
people, to the natural strength which it would derive 
from the providential care of God. ‘‘ Why should there 
not be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice of the 
people? Is there any better or equal hope in the world? In 
our present differences is either party without faith of being 
in the right? If the Almighty ruler of nations, with His 
eternal truth and justice, be on your side of the North, or on 
yours of the South, that truth and that justice will surely 
prevail by the judgment of this great tribunal, the American 
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eater 
peo Je.” The plea was no unreal pretence of argument. | and the great masters found their particular market getting 
Mr. Lincoln was speaking from a faith so deep in himself, that | slack. They therefore induced the trade at the Quarterly 
had he been in the minority (as he was two years before) he Meeting of July to lower the price all round some 203. a 
would have accepted the test. ‘If this thing be not of God | ton, intending of course to reduce wages in the same degree. 
it will come to naught,” he had said with profound sincerity This was not the interest of the whole trade, who saw stocks 





jn explaining his own disapprobation of slavery; and he all over the country very low, as indeed they still are, but 


thouglit his opponents might have faith enough to say it 
too. And for himself, though he had now accepted the 
post of pilot to the State, he was almost ludicrously 
willing to abide by his own slow, patient, naturalistic 
habit of waiting for a solution. All he could make up his 
mind to do was to say, ‘The power confided to me will 
de used to hold, occupy, and possess the property and places 
belonging to the Government.” He cov!d do no less without 
treachery, for he was trustee for those places. He could do 
no more without precipitating action, and ke would not pre- 
cipitate action. He wished to see the storm burst before he 
was willing to decide upon his duty. It might even yet 
drift by if he did not do too much. ‘To hold, occupy, and 
possess,” that was his only clear duty. 

The war once declared by his opponents, our readers know 
how he treated the slavery question,—not from any doubt 
that slavery was the root of the whole struggle, but from a 
profound doutt whether he was justified in anticipating the 
divine moment for its extinction. He was not placed there 
as God’s instrument to put down slavery, but as His in- 
strument for administering the Government of the United 
States ‘‘on the basis of the constitution,” and the question 
might settle itself far better than he could settle it. Slowly 
he was forced, bit by bit, to sce that the one duty was 
involved in the other, and as he saw he accepted it; but 
even then his only fear was lest he should interfere too much in 
the great forces which were working out their own end. He 
was chosen, as men usually are, to do that which he was most 
fearful of doing,—not because he did not see that it was a 
great work,—but because he only very gradually opened his 
eyes to its being a work in which he, with his defined duties, 
had any right to meddle. And now he speaks of it in just 
the same spirit as a great natural process, not entrusted to 
him or dependent on him, of which no one can foresce the 
course and the exact issue. Both North and South, he says, 
were equally confident in the justice of their cause, and 
appealed to God to justify that confidence. He has not 
justified cither of them wholly. ‘‘ The prayers of both could 
not be answered; that of neither has been answered fully. 
The Almighty has His own purposes.” 

Mr. Lincoln presents more powerfully than any man that 
quality in the American mind which, though in weak men it 
becomes boastfulness, is not really this in root, but a strange, an 
almost humiliated trust in the structural power of that political 
Nature which without any statesman’s co-operation is slowly 
‘building up a free nation or free nations on that great continent, 
with an advance as steady as that of the rivers or the tides. It 
is the phase of political thought most opposite to, though it is 
sometimes compared with, the Casarism that is growing up on 
the European side of the Atlantic. The Emperor of the French 
thinks the Imperial organ of the nation almost greater than the 
nation,—certainly an essential part of it. It is men like Mr. 
Lincoln who really believe devoutly, indeed too passively, in the 
“logic of events,”’ but then they think the logic of events the 
Word of God. The Cesar thinks also of the logic of events, 
but he regards himself not as its servant but its prophet. He 
makes events when the logic would not appear complete 
without his aid, points the slow logic of the Almighty with 
epigram, fits the unrolling history with showy, rhetorical 
dénouements, cuts the knot of ravelled providences, and stills 
the birth-throes of revolution with the chloroform of despotism. 
Mr. Lincoln is a much stupider and slower sort of politician, 
but we doubt if any politician has ever shown less personal 
ambition and a larger power of trust. 


A SUGGESTION FOR MASTERS AND MEN. 
HERE is only one way in which the great ironmasters can 
compensate the country and the trade for the misery 
their “lock-out” is causing, and that is by stepping forward 
with a plan for permanent reconciliation between them- 
selves and the men. They never had such a motive or such 
an opportunity. 
was their policy which caused the original and hitherto inex- 
plicable strike of the North Staffordshire men. We are told, 





only of the greatest masters ; but they carried it, and the men 
afew months afterwards found themselves in the teeth of an 
unusually full demand expected to take lower wages. They, 
used only to reductions when business was slack, thought 
themselves in some way done, and hence the original bitter- 
ness. If this statement is correct, and we give it only as one 
which seems to explain the facts, it adds greatly to the 
responsibility of the half-dozen men who really rule the 
Staffordshire trade. They did not act unfairly, as the under- 
standing was that the men should have a shilling for every 
pound of price per ton, and they gave them that or more, but 
they acted unwisely in lowering prices before the general 
demand had begun to slacken. However that may be, they 
clearly are responsible for the lock-out, which has thrown, 
as Sir G. Grey affirms, 60,000 persons out of employ 
in Staffordshire alone, and the opportunity is such as 
may never recur again. The men are evidently amazed 
and indeed terrified at the enormous power which the 
adoption of their own principle of combination has given 
to the masters. They begin to respect the force opposed 
to them, and respect is the first condition of fair nego- 
tiation. It is quite evident from the reports published 
daily from the different battle-ficlds that the more far- 
sighted men begin to be apprehensive of a decisive defeat. 
There are sad stories already of insufficient allowances, of 
men complaining of the executives, and of applications by 
the hundred for parish relief. Their most sensible leaders 
are proposing arbitration, and have made overtures of a most 
conciliatory nature, one of which, to admit puddled bars into 
North Staffordshire, seems to have been rejected on most in- 
sufficient grounds—the statement about cost being without 
foundation. Puddled bars were a)ways sent into Staffordshire 
from Wales, and can therefore be sent profitably if only the mill- 
men will consent while the puddlers are ‘‘ out” to use them. 
The judicious are urging their followers every where to abstain 
from assistance to the men who refuse to obey their own execu- 
tives, and resume work when ordered. The wilder sort display 
the same apprehension when they suggest the desperate remedy 
of emigration, a remedy which would in the end leave the 
employers entirely masters of the field. They are sure of 
sufficient unskilled or half-skilled labour, and for highly 
skilled labour, science, it is believed, has already found a sub- 
stitute. Steam never strikes, and Mr. Menelaus, it is con- 
fidently affirmed, has discovered a way to make steam do the 
puddlers’ work. The Gateshead Executive has expressed a 
strong wish for conciliation, and at the meeting of the London 
trades’ delegates on Wednesday, the representative of Gates- 
head advised that the whole matter should be submitted to 
Lords Elcho and Stanley for arbitration. At the same meeting 
several speakers condemned Mr. Potter’s idea that the com- 
bination of masters was illegal, affirming that a union of 
masters was just as fair as a union of men, and that the only 
question was as to the justice of the mode in which their 
right had been exercised. The delegate of the Millmen’s 
Association, a body closely interested in the strike, standing as 
they do next to the puddlers, repeated the same opinion, hinting 
that the men might find they had stepped over the law. In 
short, everywhere there are signs that the men have received 





We say motive, for we are assured that it| 


a new impression as to the power of capital, and are willing to 
agree to any scheme which, while leaving the Unions intact, 
| shall yet prevent these costly and dangerous campaigns. It 
‘is for the masters now to step forward aud prove that they 
| are not actuated either by a secret design to break up the 
Unions, or a simple determination.to enforce their own will at 
all hazards alike to themselves and the country. It is for 
| them to take the initiative, for if the men were in the wrong 
jin the original strike it was the masters who decreed the 
“lock-out,” and who could re-open eleven-twelfths of the 
works without opposition from the men. It is they who 
adhere to the old alternative, passive obedience or starvation, 
‘and they who assert that the wish of the executives for con- 
| ciliation is not sincere. 

But what proposal are they to make? Clearly, unless the 
masters are fighting for obedience pure and simple, for the 


‘right of the employer to fix wages without reference to the 





and any one of Lord Ward's agents can instantly correct the | employed, it must be arbitration in some form. That form must 
statement if it is inaccurate, that up to July last the price of be one which shall in all probable cases command the moral 
iron was excessively high, 50s. per ton higher than it had been | assent of the majority of both classes,—of masters as well as 
in 1863, so high that inferior iron began to be in demand, |of men. It must also command the power in extreme cases 
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of coercing a crotchetty, or selfish, or refractory minority. | which will, if his advisers are wise, be large enough to pre- 


It must, lastly, be subject to periodical renewal, yet entirely 


| clude any chance of a future application. The demand, what. 


above the suspicion of yielding to class interests alone. There | ever it is, is pretty certuin to be conceded without much 


is, so far as we can perceive, but one court of arbitration 


| resistance by the House of Commons. No leader of any 


which could fulfil all these conditions, and that is a Combined | party ever cares to quarrel with the Court upon any question 


Committee appointed half by the Masters’ Association, half by 


not of deep national interest, and least of all upon one of 


the men’s executives, but with an official chairman. A mere | money, Princes in these days being nearly as tenacious, not to 


nominee of either party, or both parties, would never command 
the moral influence essential to the authority of a decision 
arrived at through a casting vote. The men, if not the 


say unreasonable, upon that point as English bishops, or 
| Indian officers, or workmen everywhere. William LY. is said 
| to have refused to dissolve Parliament because it had voted 


masters, would be suspicious of influence, while the interven-| his wife so much money, and one great cause of the zeal 
tion of a chairman unconnected with the trade and not| with which German Princes object to mediatization is their 
appointed by it would soften discussion, and secure the exist- | fear of losing control of the immense Crown estates. Pri- 


ence in the committee of that third party which is so essential 
to moderate party strife. The chairman should be nominated by 
the Home Secretary, whom both classes will trust, and hold not 
only towards this trade, but if possible towards others, something 


of the position Mr. Tidd Pratt holds towards all benevolent | 


societies. The combined committee would possess immense 
means of making itself respected, for behind it would stand 
the Association, which can control any refractory master, and 
the Executives, which can coerce any disobedient group of men. 
It would in fact, for the purposes of conciliation, wield all that 
great though indefinite authority which is now wielded by the 
Associations for purposes of strife. Its power should extend to 
all general questions of wages, and the general rules of union 
both by masters and men, leaving ail individual questions and 
matters of detail generaily to the already existing powers. 
The usual objection to arbitration, that nobody could enforce 
the award, would be removed, while the latent objection, 
suspicion between masters and men, would be, if not re- 
moved, at least ameliorated by the independent casting vote. 
This will, we suspect, in very serious cases be found to be the 
great want of the Committee of arbitration recently appointed 
by the masters and men of the building trade. 

There is one objection to this scheme which, though 
inoperative with the body of working-men, weighs a good 
deal with some of the masters and of the Union leaders. 
This is the notion that a practical result, a basis on which to 
act permanently, can only be obtained by a fight @ Poutrance, 
will only be secured when one or the other side has telt that 
it cannot go on, has learned in short the lesson that there are 
evils in this world which can only be faced with resignation. 
The reply to that argument is the history of the trades, an 
incessant recurrence of strikes becoming less and less bitter as 
the fighting classes approach the principle of arbitration. 
Experience no more cures workmen of their disposition to 
strike, or masters of their reliance on lock-outs, than it cures 
nations of their desire for war. Exhaustion producvs peace, 
and it may be reflection, but the moment the wounds are 
closed and the reflections ended the nations give way to 
passion just as if they had learned nothing. All progress really 
effects is to provide some sort of tribunal—call it the Five 
Powers, or public opinion, or anything else—which makes 

yar an exceptional evil, and as far as possible limits the 
calamities it must produce. The combined committee would 
be that tribunal in a very definite and, as it seems to us, very 
efficient form. ‘The only danger if it were honestly adopted 
would be that it would be a little too powerful, tend too 
much to turn each trade which applied it into a mighty 


guild. The competition of foreigners, however, now comes | 


very close, and between that and election the danger of 
forming too close a corporation would be avoided. In any 
case it would be less than at present, for the two executives 
if they combined could on the men’s part, and the Association 
by itself could on the masters’ part, bring the iron trade of the 
island to a stand. No power exercised by the combined com- 
mittee could exceed that already possessed by each Union, 
while there would be every probability of its being more 
moderately exercised. 





THE APPANAGE OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


vate members are not much more likely to get up an oppo- 
sition than their leaders. The House as a body is very 
rich—its income, though not its property, being probably 
greater than that of the Peers—it contains a great many men 
who know quite well that 100,000/. a year will not do every- 
thing, and it is very impatient at all times of much talk upon 
things which it does not quite like, but which it knows have 
to be done. ‘There is very little pressure either from the con- 
stituencies. There may be exclamations and interrogations on 
nomination-day, but the Prince is personally popular, in Lon- 
don very decidedly so, and the voters, with light taxation, a 
lurge surplus, and no very extraordinary amount of distress, 
will probably feel that they need not resist the inclination to 
lavishness which almost all Englishmen feel. The only real 
difficulty to be surmounted will, we suspect, be that impa- 
tience of dotations, of great direct grants to members of the 
Royal House, which Parliament has almost always expressed. 
Englishmen who will waste half a million in purposeless dock- 
yard experiments with perfect complacency would get very 
angry if asked for the same sum to construct what is 
really wanted, a regal reception-hall, and they vote a 
“compensation” salary of 9,000/. a year without half the 
ill-feeling excited by a similar demand for the dower of a 
princess. Why they so much dislike paying for the trappings 
of Royalty while they all adore Royalty itself miglit have 
tasked Mr. Hallam to explain, but they do, and it is to this 
latent feeling, this dislike of dotations as a sort of superfluity 
of waste, that the Ministry, if there is any opposition at all, 
will have to address themselves. Fortunately their task will 
be smoothed by the extreme pecuniary carefulness which has 
marked the present reign, and by the existence of a new 
argument which the House will acknowledge, though the 
country at large may not. 

A hundred thousand a year is ceasing to be a fortune of the 
very first class, and the Prince has barely a hundred thousand 
‘a year. Lord Palmerston’s statement when introducing the 
subject two years ago only brought the income up to that sum, 
and of this 60,0002. is derived from the revenues of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, These belong to the nation, itis true, but still 
they were almost created by the businesslike capacity and strict 
management of the late Prince Consort, and have been assigned 
to the Weir Apparent from a very remote period. If they were 
handed over to the Treasury they would probably disappear 
uuder departmental management, the leases, like those of Crown 
lands, being made very ‘‘ easy ” whenever there was a chance 
of endangering any important support. The actual payment 
through the Treasury is only 40,0002. per anuum, very much 
less than any Prince of Wales has of late years received, for 
| we object altogether to add the Princess's income to the gross 
account. That certainly was not granted to pay butchers’ 
bills. Of course to ordinary men the income looks ample, or 
even magnificent, and it might no doubt, and if Parliament 
so decrees it probably will, be made amply sufficient for the 
maintenance of the Prince’s rank. But the Prince, besides 
performing the duties of his hereditary place in the Empire, 
has for the nonce to perform many of those which usually fall 
to the Crown, and the real question the country has to ask 
itself is what kind of Court it prefers. Does it at heart 
desire a cheap monarchy, a Court of the Louis-Philippe kind, 
very respectable and slightly bourgeois, a Prince living simply 














HE Prince of Wales is going to strike for wages. At} and unostentatiously among equals? or does it wish for a Court 
least journals which are supposed to know all political | with the colour, and movement, and splendour, and visible 


secrets, and which really do know much political tittle-tattle, 
affirm that an application is to be made to Parliament this 


session for an increase to his allowances. The Prince is not} point to be decided. 


in debt, as his friends are careful to affirm, and not extrava- 
gant, witness his circular to his tradesmen about servants’ 
per centages, but he wishes to keep up a state as the chief of 


lit wish for regal ceremonial or not? 


magnificence which royalty, if well paid, can secure? Does 
That is the tine 
Ninety thousand a year will keep 


|a Prince very well, even though he happens to live in 


London and to be heir to a great monarchy, but it will 
not keep a great Court, er a brilliant Court, or a Court 


English society, of which his income, as at present scttled, | living even on the scale maintained by first-class English 
does not conveniently admit. He will therefore, it is stated, | nobles. It is a remarkable fact in the history of English 
apply to Parliament for an increase, the amount of which! prosperity that it should be so, but it isa fact, one admitted 
varies in every report from 20,0002. a year to 50,000/., but | by every man who has watched with any attention the accu- 
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mulation of individual we uth, or es seen the bill, for a | a beautiful woman back to a serpent under the cold, pitiless, 
ceremoni:l entertain ont Phe ¢ ity p nt 50,0001. in one scarching gaz > of the philosopher. And perhaps we may be 
night’s entertainment to the Princess of W ales, and ned uly | permitted to hope that the comparison may be perfected by 
drank dissolved pearls either, When Pitt introduced the | the result of this judgment, and that it may bring Dr. Gray 
income-tax he thought it uscless to include fortunes above | as near to the serpent in wisdom as it assuredly has to the dove 
50,000/. a year, a Minister now might fix his maximum at in larmlessness, Henceforth he is only a sort of Metropolitan 
eight times that sum, and even then leave out oue or two well- | at large. The Crown can, it seems, ‘command the con- 
known names. Luxury has increased with wealth, and osten- | secration of a Bishop, but it has no power to assign him any 
tation with both, until at the present momeut it is possible for | diocese,” or give him any coercive jurisdiction. Such a 
millionaires so to live without actual! waste or gambling as to | Bishop may exercise the pastoral or spiritual authority in- 
find themselves very often incouveuiently pressed. It is, cilental to his office, ‘ but suspension or privation of office is 
ossible to avoid all this, just as Lord Palmerston said it was , matter of coercive legal jurisdiction, and not of mere spiritual 

ible for a Foreign Secretary to live without men-servants authority.” What, then, are the warring prelates to do? 
and give Ambassadors mutton for dinner, but then does the | The one has deprived the other, and the sentence is null and 
nation desire that it should be avoided? We doubt it greatly, | void. What next? Well, Dr. Gray has a precedent. After 
doubt whether the quietness of the Court, which was a grand | the conclusion of the Gorham case the Bishop of Exeter ex- 
relief after the long orgie of George LY.’s reign, has not been ; communicated poor Dr. Sumner. Now Dr. Gray can launch 


ushed far enough, whether the country is altogether contented a similar thunderbolt, and as soon as it has fallen Dr. Colenso 


to see the pageant element in monarchy so completely neglected. | can pray for Dr. Gray. 
Humdrum ways, it is true, are in England still very often con- | that stage we believe all that will remain will be that each 
founded with respectable ways, but it is possible nevertheless | should go about his business. 

for royalty to be too humdrum. We are Lowrgeois enough| In writing thus we by no means express indifference to the 
without the Court being always bourgeois too. The Throne | importance of the issues which Dr. Colenso’s writings have 
has a representative function, and a representation should | raised, but a profound eonviction that these prosecutions for 
never be very far below the standard of that which it repre- | heresy are an unmixed evil. Even in England, where the 
sents. The Prince of Wales, for example, will lose none of | ecclesiastical judges are laymen and lawyers, they never satisfy 
his rank if he goes to Ireland as a simple gentleman, but we | anybody, for all that a court of law can determine is whether 
very much doubt whether the effect of that act of courtesy | the accused has controverted the Articles and formularics of 





When the proccedings have reached 





will not be much diminished, whether his arrival in Dublin 
as centre of a brilliant Court, a living example of that state- 
liness, or if you will pompousness, of life which it is possible | 
for kings to maintain, will not do more to secure the only | 
real end, a distinct impression among Irishmen that the Throne | 
is not less great than their imaginations had pictured it. Of 
course it is not absolutely necessary in this country to create | 
an effect on the popular imagination, any more than it is indis- | 
pensable that a judge’s robe should be trimmed with ermine, | 


but if the trimming is wanted at all it is best not to| 
have rabbit-skins. If we are to grant great allowances to | 
a Prince of Wales as representative of Hnglish diguity, | 
let us at least sce that the allowances ure suilicient to | 
make the representation a worthy one. It may be, the | 


only a ceremonial, though in our judgment Radicals never | 
made a greater mistake, but national ceremonials, if performed | 
at all, should be performed maguificently. No course coul 
be so unwise as to agree to the ceremony and then haggle 

about its cost, to vote the crowa but only on condition that 

the jewels are false, to concede the livery and then deny Uh | 
gold lace. Of course there must be a limit to payment | 
sumptuousness, as for every other object of desire, but the | 
limit in this case, if we want sumptuousness at all, has not 

yet been reached, or even very nearly approached. So long 
as the Heir Apparent keeps well within the old prescriptive 
allowance, tle 100,0002 a year inlependent of the Duchy 
which has never yet sufficed any Prince of Wales, the nation 


—y 


need not begrudge a liberality which, after all, will be| 
unfelt in the national expenditure, and which is essential to 
the stately dignity it thinks the Crown ought to maintain. | 


It may vot be well that the social tune should be set in so | 


high a key of luxury and display, but to lower ouly on a 
single instrument will but make harmony impossible. ‘The 
nation deliberately prefers a varied, many-coloured society to 
“one less brilliant and less effective, brizght-coloured silk to 


drab, and it is only reasonable that it should pay in modera- 


tion liberally for its taste. 


THE COLENSO JUDGMENT. 

m gaye said the Chancellor during the argument 

of Dr. Colenso’s counsel, “it should turn out that 
there is no legal Bishop of Natal and no legal Metropolitan, 
and therefore that it isa mere baseless fabric from begin- 
ning to end, what is to be done in that case?’ To propose 
the question for solution was characteristic of so modest 
@ personage, but it was clearly one of those hypotheses | 
which are not so much doubts to be determined as first dawn- 
ings of a half-apprehended truth. To the penetrating eye 
the Bishops were already beginning to dwindle. In spite of, 
the wonderful fencing of suffragans and synods, and apostolical 
authority, and divine right, with which he has surrounded | 
himself, the Bishop—almost Archbishop—of Capetown began | 
then and there to melt down into an estimable but rather | 
imperious and illogical gentleman in a peculiar dress, He | 
was like the Lamia whom Keats describes as withering from 


|new or additional ecclesiastical tribunal or jurisdiction.’ 


ithe Church. Unless he has done that, he has not broken the 


conditions on which he aceepted his preferment, and cannot 
be deprived of it. But what the public want to kuow is 
whether the aceused is teaching truth.  Kcclesiasties not 


}unnaturally will try to ascertain this, and so begin by doing 


injustice, while in the end they fail of their purpose. Deei- 


| os . » . . : 
sions as to what is true from a fallible authority convince 


nobody, and leave the argument where they found it. They 
ure bootless except for evil, and always will be so long as 
those who set these prosecutions on foot use them as instru- 
ments for a purpose which it is impossible they should effect. 
There is no reason to regret the loss of a judicial decision on 
the merits of the Colenso cause. 

Although, however, the judgment of the Privy Council 
uts the case short at its commencement, and thus leaves 


eu 


}unsolved most of the puzzling questions it has raised, it 


has decided many points of ecclesiastical law of consider- 
ible interest. The first question for consideration was whether 
Dr. Gray’s patent gave him any coercive jurisdiction, and 
the judges answer this question by laying down three 
propositions, First, that the Crown has no power to 


'eonfer such jurisdiction in her dominions either at common 


law or under the unrepealed seetions of 1 Elizabeth, ec. 1., 
and 16 Charles L, ec. Il. The 16:h and 17th sections of 
the former Act, which abolish the usurped authority of the 
Pope, und transfer any lawful authority which ho had there. 
tofore exercised for the visitation of ecclesiastics to the Crown, 
whatever else they may do, give it no right to “create any 

, 


Secondly, the judgment deciles thet after the Crown has 


granted a constitution to a colony, it has no more legislative 


power there than in the United Kingdom, and that as there 
lis no Established Church in a colony, the colonists do not 
| want any ecclesiastical law and do not take it with them. 
‘This merely affirms “ Long ¢. the Bishop of Capetown.” 
| Lastly, the Privy Connvil decides that the Crown has no 
legislative power in a colony to which it has granted revocable 
legislative institutions,—the position of Natal in 1853, when 
| Drs. Gray and Colenso were appointed, except under the special 
| provisions of an Act of Parliament. Of course the result is 
| that neither Dr, Gray nor Dr. Coleuso has any coercive legal 
| jurisdiction. It is, however, worth observing that at the time 
| this clumsy attempt at creating Bishops by patent was perpe- 
trated, the Crown actually hal legislative power in Natal 
under the 6 and 7 Vict., ¢. 13. As ils provisions were not 


‘observed it of course does not affect the case, and since that 


time an irrevocable constitution has been eonceded to Natal, 
—a privilege which hud been grautel to Capetown as early 
as 1850. 

The next question was whether the sentence of Dr. 
Gray could be supported by any consensual authority ob- 
tained by contract or submission on the part of the 
Bishop of Natal. On this the judgment simply says that 
there is nothing on which to found such a contract but Dr. 
Colenso’s outh of canonical obedience, and that such a con- 
tract would be an agreement to give Dr. Gray an illegal 


jurisdiction. It will be observed that no mention is made 


— 
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of the undoubted fact that Dr. Colenso took the oath 
at his consecration eight days before Dr. Gray’s patent 
passed the Great Seal. Nor is there any reason to sup- 
pose that that circumstance affected its validity. There 
is nothing irrational in saying toa man, “ Iam going to create 
an Archbishopric and a Bishopric, and you may have the latter 
if you will promise to obey the Archbishop for the time being 
as soon as his see is created.” At the same time it is difficult 
to construe this as a contract between the two officials, if it 
really stands alone. But both Bishops by their counsel loudly 
protested that there was such a contract. ‘ That is what we 
say,” said Mr. Stephen for Dr. Colenso ; * we have entered into 
a voluntary contract the terms of which are that we are to be 
Bishop of Natal, and the Bishop of Capetown is to be metro- 
politan, and the evidence of that is the oath of subordination 
we have taken.” ‘To deay it, he said, would be ‘ scandalous 
and shameful,” and Sir Hugh Cairns, on bebalf of Dr. Gray, 
argued that “it must be taken that there was consensual 
jurisdiction, leaving to be inquire] to what the consent was 
given.”’ It seems certainly a vigorous exercise of judicial 
power to tell two men that their own assertion that they 
have made a contract is absolutely nothing. If, however, 
the contract was illegal there is an end of the matier, 
but in ‘* Long v. the Bishop of Capetown,” the Court dis- 
tinctly decided that there was a valid contract on the 
part of Mr. Long to give Dr. Gray jurisdiction. There 
Was more evidence cf such a contract in that case, but no 
amount of evidence can give efficacy to an illegal agreement, 
and so far the two judgments would seem to conflict with 
each other. We do not doubt that there are excellent reasons 
for holding that the Bishops were quite mistaken in supposing 
that they had made a contract, and Dr. Gray had no more 
consensual than coercive jurisdiction. We are too well satis- 
fied with the practical result of that decision to quarrel with 
it, but it certainly would have been satisfactory if Lord 
Kingstown had been a little less parsimonious of words. 
Three seritences are very scanty allowance. 

It was now obvious that the ‘mere baseless fabric” had 
dissolved and left not a rack behind. How was the Judicial 
Committee to act. Could it deal with an appeal from a 
nullity? The Court thought it could. The Queen had 
given both these Bishops their authority by her letters patent. 
The one asserted that his letters patent gave him power 
to depose the other, who thereupon comes to the Queen 
and asks whether she did or not. Tie Queen mercly answers 
“No, T did not.” She does nothing further. She simply 
takes tho advice of the Judicial Committee, as she is authorized 
to doin any matter whatsocver by the Act which constituted 
the tribunal, and publishes it. Obviously the Committee 
could not tell whether they could entertain the appeal till 
they had decided whether Dr. Gray had jurisdiction to depose 
the appellant. Whether their judgment should be that be 
cause Dr. Gray’s sentence was null and void no appeal would 
lie, or whether it should be simply that his sentence is null and 
void, seems after all a mere question of words. Itis therefore, 
we think, to be regretted that the Court should have partly 
rested its decision on this point on the 1 Elizabeth ec. 1. They 
said that before the Reformation in a dispute of this nature 
an appeal would lawfully have lain to the Pope, and that the 
lawful “‘ appellate authority ” of the Pope was now vested in 
the Crown. This may be true enough, but it certainly en- 
larges the jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee in a way which 
was scarcely contemplated when that tribunal was created. 
At present there is no apparent harm in the theory, but all vague 
and indefinite authority has in it the seeds of danger which 
events may at any time foster into growth. Still the judgment 
has not claimed for the Crown any original jurisdiction, and has 
expressly declared it illegal to create any court by commission 
to exercise the appellate jurisdiction formerly exercised by the 
Pope. It has therefore seemingly repudiated the extrava 
gant claims set up by Mr. James in his argument. There is 
thus no ground for alarm. In fact the point in which Her 
Majesty most resembles the bugbear of Mr. Whalley is, as one 
of our contemporaries wittily remarked, that when she issued 
her letters patent to Drs. Gray and Colenso she committed a 
small Papal aggression on the colonies of Capetown and 
Natal. 

It is said that the Bishop of Natal is about to return to 
what is not his diocese. As his clergy are mostly in league 
to repudiate him, and he has no legal authority, he is likely 
tohave a pleasant time of it, and the Chureh of Natal will 


probably present as edifying a spectacle to the Christian | America ean produce ten. 





| 
he pleases teach transubstantiation or worship Mumbo Jumbo 
in the Mountains of the Moon, if Captain Speke has left them 
still in existence. But this confusion will only last till the 
Colonial legislatures give their Bishops a legal status, and if 
that cannot be obtained for them, it is much to be hoped that the 
Crown will not be advised to give them any successors. 





CANADA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


FVUIERE are two questions involved in this Canadian matter 

which almost everybody mixes up, and which require to 
be disentangled,—does the country intend to defend Canada, 
and is it possible to defend Canada by land? The first, which 
has been already overmuch discussed, may be very briefly dis- 
missed, for the nation has made up its mind. It will defend 
Canada as it would defend Cornwall. Tie Government has 
affirmed ifs purpose in unmistakeable language, the House of 
Commons affirmed it on Thursday night by a vote of seven to 
one, and it does not matter a straw whether Government or 
Louse choose to affirm or deny. The nation is stronger than 
both, and though it has in its long history of victory been 
often visited, as it is visited to-day, with spasms of appre- 
hension,—those qualms which the bravest feel till the 
cannonade drives them away,—it has never yet failed to 
respond to an invitation to battle, never yet scrupled to over- 
turn any Government which feared to maintain the national 
honour. It quaked before Louis XIV., but supported William 
and sent out Marlborough, talked loudly of the hopelessness 
of resisting Napoleon and fought him for twenty years, 
declared Russia invulnerable and sent an army to the Crimea, 
stood aghast at American armaments, and literally leaped to 
battle when an American officer insulted the flag of a British 
mail steamer. Mr. Lowe’s arguments are useful doubtless, 
as were those of Mr. Fox, but were they as unanswerable 
as we believe them weak they would have no effect. One 
shot, one formal threat, and the arguments will be forgotten, 
and the only Anglo-Saxon feeling which never sleeps or 
changes, its imperial prid:, will cocree any administration, any 
House of Commons into a struggle to the death. Alone in 
England this journal, when every other was predicting peace, 
declared that the shot fired at Sumter would rouse the one 
irresistible passion of the race—its sense of imperial position, 
and a shot fired at Quebee would be at least as efficacious. 
[f the control of our affairs rested with Manchester alone the 
result would be the same; and war, if Canada is attacked, we 
regard as beyonl the range of argument. 

But can Canala be defended by land? On that point no 
doubt there does exist very considerable divergence of opinion. 
The forty gentlemen who on Thursday night took advantage 
of Mr. Bentinek’s motion against the vote for fortifying 
Quebec to express their belicf that Englishmen residing in 
Canada may be honourably given up to slaughter, provided 
we fight for them a thousand miles away, were it is true voted 
down, but they expressed in a cynical way a fear which per- 
vades a class more numerous and less unscrupulous than 
themselves. The English mind, habituated to scenes where 
everything is minute—to an island where a hundred miles is 
a great distance and a million of people a large population, 
where the army has always been under a hundred thousand 
and the enlistment of a thousand recruits per week is 
proof of enthusiasm for war—is always appalled by terri- 
torial vastness and enormous numbers. The square mileage 
of Russia frightened it almost as much as the muster-roll of 
the Russian armies. When it hears of a frontier of fifteen 
hundred miles it declares at once that defence is impossible, 
forgets, as Lord Palmerston said, that its own froutier is 
some three thousand, that distance baffles invasion as much 
as it embarrasses defence, and that an army if it is to carry 
artillery with it must keep clear of the pathless wilderness. 
The Caucasus presents a frontier of nearly three hundred 
miles, but every Russian soldier who has entered it has 
passed by a route not fifty feet wide. When, again, the 
Englishman is told of armies of half a million he looks to his 
own muster-roll and quails, never reflecting on the work the 
half-million has to do, the impossibility of concentrating that 
number or feeding them if they were concentrated, the immense 
difference between the number recorded on paper and the 
number ready at any one time to shoot or be shot. The speakers 
who on Thursday night demanded the evacuation of Canada, and 
the writers who are so diligently inculeating cowardice as a 
duty, all assert that for every man we can produce in Canada 
Why? The population of the 


world as the Church of Capetown, though in another way. | United States is a fraction less than our own, its people no 


more disposed to war, its rulers far less capable of revolutionary 


So far, too, as we can sce, there is absolutely no means of oon | 


trolling a bishop created by letters patent alone, and he muy if| energy. But the States, it is said, are near and Britain is far. 
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Distance is to be measured by time, not space, and in time | have a vast war on our hands without an ag to gain 


England is but a few days behind the North. In twenty days or a cause to defend, or in an irrepressible burst of 
an army might be debarked at Quebec, aud it would take at enthusiasm they will continue the struggle alone, in 
Jeast half that time to set an American one in motion. But which case we shall be forced to re-cement with an alien- 
the enthusiasm of the people? Why shouldit be greater than | ated people the alliance which we have betrayed, and shall 
that of the Canadians? The skill of their Generals? They find we have fouglit a great war in order to lose the territory 
are good, but where is the proof that they are better than and empire and renown we commenced it in order to protect. 
General Cameron, or General Mansfield, or any one of the ten Or, is the colonel to run away from the battle, and leave 
thousand officers to whom our aristocratic system leaves so it to the privates, and then if they win it to be re-elected by 
little chance of early command? But the American numbers? them to the command? We have never been followers of 
The delusion which exists upon this point is absolutely inex- Lord Pal:nerston, but in this matter he is wiser as well as 
plicable, For purposes of defence the resources of the United | braver than any of his opponents. The old man who was in 
States are almost unlimited, she could call a million of men to office when England was at war with half Europe, who 
arms, just as we also could, just as in 1815 with only half our remembers how fifteen millions of people stood up against 
present population we actually did. But her resources for | more than sixty, Great Britain against France, Belgium, 
aggressive war are certainly not greater than our own, are pro- | Holland, Italy, and Western Germany, all controlled by a 
bably less than our own. If indeed we accepted the advice military and administrative genius of the highest order, 
of Mr. Lowe and attacked the States themselves, then we | blankly deniel the proposition that Canada could not be 
might reckon on mecting irresistible force, for in self-de- defended, and summed up the arguments of those who would 
fence the American Government can rely on every man capable | desert it in one unanswerable sareasm:—‘ So as you are 
of bearing arms, but that is a very different matter from an not «able to cope with the United States in Canada, where you 
aggressive war. We reckon our Volunteers wisely among | have a large army, and where you can join your forces to 
our best resources for defence, but what would they be worth | those of the Canadians, you should send an expedition and 
in war for the revindication of Normandy? The American | uttack the people of the United States in their own homes 
draft is not available for any purpose of conquest, a bounty and in the. centre of their own resourecs, where they can 
is invpossible in the teeth of the demand for labour, and | bring a larger force to repel our invasion.” The special 
the Union will after the war have great difficulty in keeping | case lics in that single sentence, and the true alterna- 





together 150,000 men. Of these at least one-third will be re- 

quired to garrison the South, Texas, and the districts ravaged | 
by guerillas, and the remainder makes but an ordinary Euro- 

pean army. On the other side, we can do for Canada if we 
choose what we did in 1857 for India, when we had no volun- 
teers, despatch an army of 70,000 men and keep it up to that | 
strength, while the Canadians close up their ranks as | 
the Sikhs did behind us. The territory is not greater, the , 
climate not worse, the duty to be done far less obnoxious to 
the moral sense, and we have for allies instead of the 200,000 
natives who accepted our pay 200,000 Canadians, brave, 
eager, and accustomed to the severity of border life. Why 
are our trained soldiers to be beaten by Sherman’s,—volunteers | 
from the Canadas by volunteers from Maine? We have no | 
generals? How many had we when the mutiny exploded, 
and how long did we remain without them? As Mr. Disraeli 
wisely said, no man should speak of campaigns without | 
reckoning the possibilities latent in individual genius,—hope | 
to conquer Sebastopol without allowing for a possible Todle- | 
ben. The United States cannot do more against Quebec than 
they have done against Richmond, and Richmond defended 

by an army inferior to that of Great Britain, and a population | 
certainly less hardy than that of Canada is not yet taken, 
after four years of battle. It may be argued that the Cana- 
dians are not as much in earnest as the people of the South, | 
but that is a pure assumption. ‘The French Canadians | 
certainly do not wish to see their Church and themselves im- | 


} 





tive may be stated at least as briefly. Great Britain must 
cither protect her subjects or give up their allegiance, 
defend her vast dominion at all points or acknowledge 
that the task is impracticable, that the spirit which built 
her empire has departed, and that she must henceforth 
humbly hold her own as a third-rate Power. If the middle 
class is really prepared for the second alternative there is a 
reason for universal suffrage which we have never taken into 


‘account. The rule of the masses at all events would protect 


us from the visible skulking which Mr. Lowe and The Times 


| Fepresent as wise. 


LABIENUS. 

 gyateesoneis has not judged wisely in writing a book. To 

make such an effort endurable it was requisite that the book 
should surpass all other books as greatly as the success of the 
Bonapartes surpasses that of all other families, that the literary 
stature of its author should be as high as his political altitude, 
that his sentences should be as much beyond criticism as his acts, 
his judgments as hard to reverse as his decrees, his ** points” as 
terribly forcible as those of his bayonets. Most of Napoleon's 
pamphlets and all his proclamations comply with that condition, 
but his book does not. Impartial Englishmen, judging the work 
as they would judge any other, may pronounce it great with 
reserves, but the Emperor was addressing Frenchmen, trying to 


proved off the face of the earth, and for English enthusiasm impress a race who demand of literature before all things that it 
we may trust to the first shot, to the instinet which makes! shall be interesting, sparkling, full of unanswerable epigram and 
Canadians as well as Londoners resolve that they will not be! yndeniable point. Now the Emperor's book is dull. It is full of 
menaced into improving their condition, The truth is that | great thoughts and wide reflections, rich with an experience which 


in all these questions men see the deficiencies on their own | 
side and not those on their adversary’s, see the vast extent | 
of Russia and not the lives that extent will Cestroy en route | 
to the threatened point, the immense army kept on foot and | 
not the drain that army makes on the national strength. Are | 


is not that of other men, tumid with a knowledge given only to 
adventurers who have mounted thrones, but dull nevertheless, 
Literary France has condemned it. We have not seen in a really 
independent French newspaper one appreciative review, not heard 
of a sentence uttered in a French salon which does not veil a 





we weaker than the South ? And we should not be fighting, as | 
the South were, a people without a debt ; we should not be 
resisting, as the South was, a country which imported more 
men than it could expend ; we should not be contending, as the 
South was, without a chance of inflicting a blow at the, 
enemy’s heart. Se . 
Let us lovk at the other side of the picture for the moment. | for intellectual purposes is still France, though only Paris at the 
Suppose we evacuate Canada and maintain the conflict only | ballot-box—is disgusted, strange to say, with the Cesarism of 
by sea. The Canadians, without forts to rally behind or) The Life of Cwsar, the announcement that the Emperor believes 
troops to give them confidence, will naturally think that they | himself not merely a painful necessity, but the realization of a 
have been basely deserted, that the claim established by their | principle ; that the crowning of the edifice so often promised never 
long and submissive alliance has becn disregarded, and that! even entered into the tho ights of the promise-maker ; that Caesar 
while we fight by sea to retain our empire they are left to) jooks forward calmly to the Empire even though ics future ruler 
protect their homes, endangered by a sovereignty we do not) sould be Nero. It is one thing to be told that you must obey, 
intend to relinquish, ve they best hs i We do not grant quite another that it is good for you to be ruled, and still another 
Indepe ndence, but we refuse protection ; awe Sa rather ‘that the rule is never to terminate, that you are not a child, not 
than give up Canada, yet leave the Canadians at the mercy oi, — nag pees ee aie Poe 
«tae even a lunatic, but a senticnt being subordinated to a divinely 

any general who chooses to levy requisitions upon them; | g 
retain the control of the police but tell the houscholder | 
that if he disapproves burglars he must throttle them for him- | ; :; : x 
self. One of two things must then happen, —either they | repartee which in France since Henri Quatre has always sufficed 
will join the United States, in which case we shall | to nullify the lecture. ‘They are not permitted to utter it, and 


sneer. The masquerading scene, said to have occurred in a 
good house, where a figure dressed as Cesar scratching his 
head with his little finger says, ‘‘ But Lam not a Roman, I am 
only a Bonapartist disguised,” represents, whether the scene 
oceurred or not, the ruling Parisian opinion. Paris—and Paris 


appointed power. Parisians feel as if La Vie de Cosar were a 
kick, grow hot, and red and furious with the desire to utter the 
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the wit acidulates. Before the work appeared a Ceasar in full 
costume made his appearance in the ball-room, ‘ Ah! the first 
edition,” said the guests. After it Literature, borne down by a book 
without a name, entered a masquerade,—‘* What need of title? 
behold the life of Cesar!” Now those things, very slight as they 
seem, are not pleasant for an Kimperor of the French, the head of 
a scientific despotism, the man who really tries, and sometimes 
succeeds in his desire, to express the latent thought of France. 
Above all, it was unwise to have drawn that parallel too closely. 
As a matter of fact, and we speak as having read Sucionius, we 
believe the two first Casars were when judged by the standard of 
their own times en slightly above the average. Both were probably 
guilty of heavy offences against morality, both were accused by 
writers distinctly conservative in leaning of offences heavier than 
the truth. Neither had more than a faint conception of many of 
the qualities which Christians, or indeed all thoughtful men, 
believe to be virtues,—of self-sacrifice, or chastity, or truthfulness 
under severe temptation, or benevolence when obvious advantag: 
was to be gained by cruelty. But still they had each of them a 
certain nobility, a greatness and gentleness, and in the case of 
Julius a lavishness of nature which has induced historians to exten- 
uate rather than condeinn. The question is not between Julius 
and Cromwell, but Julius and the average Roman patrician, 
not between Augustus and Washington, but between Augustus and 
Antony, and the world, moved perhaps partially by the immensity 
After all, Julius 
allowed 


of the success, has gone with the winner. 

gave Gaul a civilization which has endured, 
have endured even though Bonapartes have twice been clected 
Emperors of the French, and Augustus gave to earth a peace 
in which Christ was born,—ol, one remarks, in Rome. But 
with all this there is enougir to be said truthfully of the first 
Cesars to make them appear to men of a nobler faith and a higher 
civilizatioa very ignoble men, besotted men, men whom it is not 
Of course Frenchmen 


is to 





when allis said very creditable to obey. 
have jumped at the chance, and of course also they have used it 
well. The subject was no difficulty, Frenchinen, as a rule, not 
only know little of ancient history, but are bemused with false 
ideas about the meaning of the little they do know, think Pluiarchan 
authority, call Brutus—person in whose eyes Mr. G.W. P. Bentinck 
would seem a mad Radical—an apostle of liberty, and are rather 
inclined to draw analogies between the Roman patriciat aad the 
Mountain. But then Parisians have the literary faculty. Make a 
mistake in your Roman history, give the wroag deduction, praise 
the wrong man, and Paris rings with little epigraims as full of 
of ridicule, with little illustrations «of your 
little improper stories of 


accurate knowledge as 
history which are worse thaa birchings, 
your hero which make you give kim up for the rest of your 
thinking period. 
Napoleon has laid himse 
Emperor has got it in imperial measure. 
France true that her situation does resemble that of Rome under 
Augustus, and that Rome under Augustus can be described on 
evidence a little biassed very black colours. M. Rogeard, 
a professor, saw that, and knowing the Augustan era and hating 


' open to all this, and of course being 
It is unfortunately for 


in 
Napoleon, he has poured out knowledge and hatred together in a 
pamphlet which has made Paris ring Such a diatribe, 
so scathing and so full of point, so bitter in its irony, so 
ruinous in its exposure of facts, so truthful, and so dangerously 
full of invention, has not appearel even against the Second 
Empire,—and it is all Why should 
not one criticize Augustus or Julius? No reason in the world, only 





all 


a eritique upon Augustus! 


you perceive if Augusius in 1865 will write the life of Julius as a 
defence for his own réyim?, criticism of Augustus suggests some- 
thing very like criticism of the Imperial author, As a fact it is, 
under the guise of a criticism, a diatribe,—a diatribe such as 
Frenchmen love, boiling over with hate and wit, malignity and 
point, libel and eloquence, unprincipled assertion and noble defence 
of living principle. Augustus is attacked on every side, in his 
private life as his public, his Government and his book, his friends 
and his Empire, with cruel force. Astra. returned under 
Cesar, says Napoleon, but there is another side, according 
to M. Rogeard, calling himself Labienus, Republican in the 
Augustan age.  ‘ Proseribed eloquence was its 
last under the shadow of the schools, literature was expiring 
under the protection of Mzcenas; Livy was writing no longer ; 
Labeo no longer speaking; it was forbidden to read Cicero ; 
society was saved. As for glory, of course an Empire with any 
self-respect could not do without that ; almost everywhere there 

yas some sword-exercise going on; north, south, right, and left, 


breathing 


some people or other were being thrashed; there were names for 
the street-corners and for arches of triumph; conquered nations 





to put in chains on a bas-relief—not to speak of (eo Roanen-ai 
the civil wars, over which Augustus, contrary to custoin, had had 
the audacity to celebrate a triumph, but on horseback only, for 
modesty’s sake. In one of these wars the Emperor had commanded 
and been wounded in person ; which is the height of glory for a 
great nation. Meanwhile there was a constant shower of sesterces 
on the populace, you would have supposed that they cost the 
Prince nothing; he distributed, distributed; and he was go good 
that he gave even to children under eleven years of age, which wag 
against the law. It is so grand to violate the law when one is 
better than the law. . . . . Never had the Roman people enjoyed 
such a choice of amusements. ‘Then there were frequent reviews 
by the Prince, and the ceremony of the troops defiling before him, 
a majestic though somewhat monotonous spectacle, which it would 
be unfair to omit among the pleasures which he lavished upon the 
masters of the world. As for the Prince, his pleasures were simple, 
except that,”—well, we may omit that, the charge scarcely lies in the 
mouth of a Parisian. There was M. Hausmann, “ Agrippa who 
knocked down so many houses, but a marble tomb was wanted for 
a people that needed to die.” ‘There was a foreign expedition, 
Varus and his legions who died in the Hercynian forest (say 
Mexico), but the Empire was successful. ‘* Tacitus says that seven 
years later, at the death of Augustus, there were few citizens who 
had seen the Republic; still fewer who had served it ; they had 
been carried off by the civil wars, or by proscriptions, or by assas- 
sination, or by imprisonment, or by exile, or by misery, or by 
despair; time had done the rest ; there remained only a few bitter 
spirits, a few morose old men; and as those who had come into 
the world since Actium had been born with the image of the 
Kuperor in their eyes (and yet saw no better), there was ground 
for hoping that they would be disposed to find the new state of 
things the best of all, since they had never seen any other. Thus 
the herd of Remus was contented ; and all was for the best in the 
best of Empires.” ‘Lhen comes a description of the Republican, 
the Labienus, immoveable as stone, with the ‘ strange, bizarre, 
inexplicable mania to love liberty. He had no sentiment of fine 
gradations of tone and colour; no notion of time; no sense of 
transitions. ‘Time had gone on; ideas also; he remained stock 
still, like a landmark. He still believed in justice, in law, in 
science, in conscience; he talked of his party of honest folk; like 
Cicero, he talked of the Senate, of the Tribunes, of the Comitia, 
and would not see that all that had melted like snow into the 
immense clocea, and that he was standing alone on the sewer's 
brink.” This Republican talks to a man of the age, one Gallio— 
Paul knew him—an early Bonapartist. ‘A serious and mild 
young man, well! educated and elegant in manners, polished, cir- 
etmspect, and prudent ; a moderate Stoic; Spaniard and Roman, 
citizen and subject; a manof two epochs and two countries, mixed 
blood, half-bred opinions, a little of this, a little of that; at one 
time, like Ilomer, turning back a tender gaze towards the land of 
liberty ; at another, turning a not less tender gaze towards the 
cralle of the Empire, giving a tear to Cato, a smile to Caesar; a 
kindly disposition, liking everybody a little, even Labienus.” 
They talk of the Emperor's book, and Labienus objects to criti- 
cize it in a flood of nearly perfect epigram, refuses because the 
book cannot be good, because its author ‘* justifies proscription 
and apologizes for usurpation,” though there are those who will 
praise it sufficiently, and “ offer arguments upon velvet cushions, 
and present objections as a servant presents a letter upon a silver 
tray,” ** Apollo has entered the police.” And then he breaks out., 
*¢ Augustus publishing a book wpon the revolution he has made! It 
is the coup d'etat in morals, the creation of disorder, injustice syste- 
matized, the organization of evil, the promulgation of non-law, the 
proscription of truth, the definitive defeat of public reason, the 
general rout of ideas, an intellectual battle of Actium. It is the 
real crowning of an edifice of villany and infamy; it is also the 
only possible one. ‘The book of Augustus is his life elevated into 
an example, his ambition made innocent, his will formulated into 
law, it is the code of the malefactors, the bible of the rascals; and 
it is such a book that you wish to criticize publicly under the rule of 
his good pleasure. What! the wretch who assassinates you makes a 
sermon to you upon assassination, and before finishing he asks your 
opinion upon his little composition ~yes, your sincere opinion upon 
the form and spirit, your political and literary opinion ; for he is an 
artist and a good fellow, and he wants to know your opinion on 
his work ; and you really are going to tell it him, and while his 
knife is on your throat you are going politely to converse with 
the executioner.” 

What was Napoleon to do? 
a free criticism of his book, but then he was Emperor, and 
Ile was bound by 


Ile was author, and here was 


here was a scathing criticism of the Empire. 
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his literary position to smile and pass on, by his throne to bid 
the lictors strike, for if J.abienus passed untouched the Empire 
was at an end. ‘The struggle was perhaps a fierce one, but it 
was short, and within a fortnight of the perinission to criticize 
M. Rogeard was flying for his life, fiercely pursued by the lictors of 
Augustus. We question if he is safe even in Belgium, nor can 
we absolutely condemn the Emperor. M. Rogeard has been 
misled by hate and the traditions of Louis XV. into a sentence 
which no man would ever forgive, applied to one wholly uncon- 
nected with this book, which is, we believe, absolutely without 
foundation even in rumour, and which English judges would 
punish as severely as the law of libelallows. But mark the posi- 
tion of the Emperor. But one free French criticism of his book 
has appeared, and that is suppressed as absolutely as all English 
criticisms, and its author is flying for his life or iu just fear of 
expatriation to Cayenne. The Imperial author is declared to 
smart under a review; Augustus asks for impartial criticism, but 
nods to his lictors when it becomes too hostile,—the author 
descends from the throne to rage at a bitter gibe. That 
not in the position in which a ruler of France retains respect, 
but it is the pgsition forced on him at once by the vanity 
of authorship and the logic of despotism, by the anger of the orator 
and the necessities of the autocrat. We repeat, it would have 
been wiser for Napoleon not to have written. Caligula shot at 
ostriches in the arena, but then the crescent-headed arrow never 
missed its mark. 


is 





MR. JOHN STUART MILL AS A POLITICIAN. 


ILE Liberal Committee for Westminster have done themselves 
great honour by the wish they have expressed that Mr. John 
Stuart Mill should allow himself to be put in nomination for the 
borough at the next election. We know of nothing which would 
do more to remove the prejudice felt against these large metro- 
politan constituencies than the return of the most eminent and in 
many respects the ablest political and social philosopher of our 
day on his own terms (which expressly decline attention to the 
local business of the borough) to Parliament. A thorough 
Liberal,—in social philosophy a very advanced Liberal (for he 
maintains the right of women to be admitted to the same careers as 
men, leaving it to experience to decide how far they are fit for 
such careers),—he is yet known to entertain opinions which are 
regarded as terrible heresies by the ‘‘ dim common populations.” 
Ten-pounders will scarcely appreciate his stern reprobation of 
the tyranny of majorities. Capitalists will find his discussion of 


the Trades-Union questions a rock of offence to them. ‘The 
remnant of that holy band of philosophical Radicals who 
once regarded vote by ballot as a sort of sacrament of 


liberty will denounce Mr. Mill's renunciation of his early 
creed. There will be no want of topics on which earnest green- 
grocers would feel their hair stand on end at Mr. Mill’s political 
belief, —on some because it is so Radical in its innovations, on others 
because it seems superficially so conservative when measured by 
the Philistine school of Liberalism, If, then, the Westminster 
Committee can obtain the election of Mr. J. S. Mill, it must be 
purely on the great abstract ground that there are thinkers so 
original and so profound that their presence in the House of 
Commons, even if they advocate erroneous views, tends to clear 
the intellectual atmosphere, to define better the fundamental 
principles at issue before the country, and to raise the whole tone 
of Parliamentary debate. And to persuade any great borough, 
most of all a metropolitan borough, to elect a member for reasons 
such as these, might indeed be to set an example that would mark 
a new political era in the history of the country, and that would 
renovate the intellectual strength of the House of Commons. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that because Mr. Mill 
has written on many abstract subjects of an abstruse nature, and 
on few that could strictly be called concrete politics, he is in any 
sense for Parliamentary purposes what would be called an impracti 
cable thinker. No doubt he is before all things a student. No doubt 
the true speculative stamp is on everything that he has written. But 
no one who knows his writings well could deny that their most 
striking characteristic is the power of lucid and exhaustive discus- 
sion which he brings to bear on the principles which immediately 
underlie concrete thought and action. We do not think, though 
he has written masterly treatises on the most recondite questions 
of metaphysical philosophy, that he has ever shown his full power 
except at that last stage where thought is on the verge of 
crystallizing into popular opinion. Even in his logic his great 
strength is shown far less in the analysis of the roots of 
thought than in the discussion of the final modes of inductive 


inference. He is a thinker, but a thinker whose thoughts 
visibly multiply and increase in vigour where he approaches the 
surface of actual life. He has always had a delicate apprecia- 
tion for poetry. The “wonder and bloom of the worl.” had 
ever a melancholy fascination for him, though he was com 

pelled by his classifying and generalizing powers to apply himself 
chiefly to the analysis of the paler realm of underlying ideas. 
There is a sensitive fibre about all his writings which gives them 
a sensibly increased power and animation when he feels that they 
are touching the point where they may influence the thoughts and 
actions of living men. ‘Then, too, his exposition of reasons on 
any practical subject is always remarkable for a certain over- 
flowing lucidity, a luminous diffuseness, which admirably qualifies 
him to impress the undef€tandings of moderately intelligent 
men. He never condenses a great weight of thought into a single 
sententious apophthegm, but rather shows at length how large a 
space in human life any given trath really covers, follows the 
various streamlets of its irrigating power with great patience and 
admirable lucidity in all their practical windings, till he com- 
mands our admiration for the exhaustiveness of his exposi- 
tion no less than for the clearness of his demonstration. This 
is the kind of intellect that is best calculated, on those political 
principles that are suited to its method, to change the whole in- 
tellectual atmosphere of Parliamentary debate. No intellect that 
is not in its very nature diffuse and expository would ever sueceed 
in illuminating the somewhat dull mind of Parliament on ques- 
tions of theoretic policy. But we can well believe that a speech 
of Mr. Mill's, if at all equal to many pages of his writings, would 
widen and deepen indefinitely the whole tone of many a debate 
which now meanders away into the desert of practical details and 
is lost in that arid sand. 

‘To make our meaning clearer we will take three or four ques- 
tions on which Mr. Mill has written pages, which if spoken in the 
House of Commons could not, we think, have failed to give a dis- 
tincter and more intellectual clue of principle to the whole debate. 
Take first a question of foreign policy. Not many years ago, 
during the Italian war of 1859 we believe, when the popular 
slang concerning non-intervention was at its climax, Mr. J.S. Mill 
published—in Fraser's Magazine if we remember rightly—a_ paper 
which if it had been spoken in the House of Commons would 
have traced out the main lines of principle around which the 
various speeches concerning French intervention in Italy must 
have crystallized, on pain of being meaningless and insignificant if 
they had ignored their relation thereto. We have not the essay 
before us, but if our memory has not failed us its great point was 
that the very same principle which requires non-intervention as 
between a people and its own native oppressors, equally justifies 
where it does not require, intervention for the purpose of prohibiting 
foreign intervention or of expelling it when it has taken place. If 
you are to maintain that it is a gross interference with the orderly 
development of national freedom to intervene between a people and 
its own Government, it must be a secondary offence of the very 
saine order to permit another foreign interposition for such a pur- 
pose, like the intervention of Russia between Austria and Hungary 
in 1849. ‘The strength of the paper was in its masterly exposition 
that the /aissez-fuire principle as applied to foreign politics implies 
co-operation to the full extent of the ability of the nation professing 
that principle to enforce its observance on others. Or take, 
again, Mr, J. S. Mill’s able letter to The Daily News at the time of 
the Denmark debate last year on the subject of Lord Russell's 
plain-spoken but only verbal protests against the tyranny of 
Russia in Poland, and the tyranny of Germany in Denmark. Mr. 
Mill argued very forcibly that even when the cost of practical 
interposition is too great for England to think of it without 
powerful help, she is not absolved from the duty of using (though 
without threats) the plainest speech which will express the 
national opinion of such acts of wrongful tyranny,—that without 
such formal expression by Governments the formation of a sound 
European public opinion cannot take place,—that it is in fact as 
much a duty to speak out, even when you cannot take action in 





harmony with your thoughts, as it is for society to condemn openly 


private violence or fraud which it has not the means of preventing. 
No doubt Lord Russell had done more than this, and had mingled 
threats with his moral reprobation—but Mr. Mill's expression of 
opinion was most effective and timely, at a moment when all the 
Northern Radicals and all the Conservatives were combining to 
press on the Government the duty of absolute silence, except when 
speech could be followed by prompt action. Mr. Mill’s principle, 
if it could have been announced in the House of Commons, would 
have achieved an easy victory over the unmanly counsels of such 








advisers as Lord Stanley and Mr. Bright. 
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Again, take the Sabatarian question—the opening of the 
Ediubargh Botanic Gardens on Sunday for such as thought it 
harmless an'l pleasint to walk there. We venture to say Lord 
Palmerston would have felt far more shame and difficulty in 
giving his discreditable vote on that occasion, if a few pages from 
Mr. Mill’s memorable essay on ‘ Liberty” could have been 
pronounced by a man of influence in the House of Commons. 
‘The notion,” says Mr. Mill, ‘‘ that it is one man’s duty that 
another should be religious, was the foundation of all the religious 
persecutions ever perpetrated, and if admitted would fully justify 
them.” The prohibition of railway travelling and the open- 
ing of Botanic Gardens, &c., on Sunday, means ‘‘a deter- 
iination not to tolerate others in®doing what is permitted 
by their religion because it is not permitted by the perse- 
cutor’s religion. It is a belief that God not only abominates 
the act of the misbeliever, but will not hold us guiltless if we 
leave him unmolested.” Sentences of this kind, accompanied by 
Mr. Mill’s exhaustive and luminous illustration, would have had 
a weight in the House of Commons which it might have been 
difficult even for Lord Shaftesbury’s powerful following to over- 
balance in the mind of the Premier. Or what would Mr. Lawson 
have said to the incisive and overwhelming refutation of his 
favourite ‘* Permissive Bill,” which Mr. Mill shows to be per- 
missive of nothing but the grossest tyranny? On this we need 
not insist, however, siuce the Llouse of Commons appears to have 
sufficiently grasped in this individual instance the force of a moral 
logic to which, in other cases less distinetly enforced by the prac- 
tice of the Parliamentary class itself, it has often been singularly 
obtuse. 

Finally, we know not how it would be 
stronger and more salutary impression on the House than Mr. Mill's 
argument in favour of representing all ruvicties of intellectual opi- 
nion in the country, and guarding sedulously against that dead- 
level of democratic uniformity which extinguishes the elasticity 
and freedom of national life, is calculated to effect. ‘The de- 
mand that all other people shall resemble ourselves,” he says, 
** vrows on what it feeds on. If resistance waits till life is reduced 
nearly to one uniform type, all deviations from that type will come 
to be considered impious, immoral, even monstrous and contrary 
to nature. Mankind speedily become unable to conceive diversity 
when they have been for some time unaccustomed to see it.” 
The whole tenor of his thoughts on Parliamentary reform is an 
effort to guard against this danger while giving to the working 
classes of this country the due influence they deserve. 

We think we have given instances enough to prove that on all 
the semi-speculative principles of political life Mr. Mill’s presence 
in the House of Commons would tend to ennoble and enlarge the 
tone of Parliamentary debate. Ie would indeed occupy the place 
of a wider, more sensitive, more elevated, more delicately dis- 
criminating Lord Stanley,—with larger and more original specu- 
lative resources, though much less of the aristocratic pachyderma- 
tousness and worldliness of tone which are so useful for practical 
statesmanship. 


THE GRAIAMS OF MONTROSE. 

HE history of the Grahams down to the eve of modern times 

is that of a family of brave soldiers, and proud and resolute 

men capable of almost any act of daring, whether for good or evil, 
but with as little forethought as regard for personal danger. ‘Ihe 
family and national historians give them an ancestor of the name of 
Greme, who governed Scotland during the minority of his grand- 
child, Eugene II. (whose reign is assigned to A.D. 419), had 
various engagements with the Britons, and forced the rampart 
between the rivers Clyde and Forth, thereby fixing on it the name 
of Grahamn’s Dyke. Were there any evidence for this we should 
have for once a really old pedigree connecting the days of the Picts 
and Scots with the present, but as there is none we must content 
ourselves with the humbler but still very respectable date of the first 
quarter of the twelfth century. We find then a WILLIAM DE 
GrauaM in Scotland to whom King David I. 
Abercorn and Dalkeith. His name also appears as a witness to 
charters of that King in 1128 and 1139. He had two sons, from 
the elder of whom, Peter, sprang a branch which ended in heiresses, 
who carried the property into other families. 
its continuance absorbed the family of the Avenels of Eskdale, and 
produced some soldiers, one of whom was an adherent of Wallace ; 
another died fighting gallantly at Halidon Hill, and a third (they | 
all three bore the name of John) behaved with great gallantry at 
the fatal overthrow at Neville’s Cross, and vainly endeavoured to | 
persuade King David Bruce to charge the E —_— archers with . 


easy to produce a) 


gave the lands of | 


This branch during | 


cavalry, as his father Robert Bruce had done at Bannockbura, 
This is usually called for distinction the Abercorn branch of the 
Grahams. ‘The second son of William de Graham, John de 
Graham, was witness to a charter in the year 1170, and present 
at the Court of King William I. at Alyth in 1200. His sop 
William de Graham witnessed a charter in the same year, and 
had a son, David, who obtained from his cousin Henry, son of 
Peter de Graham of Abercorn, the lands of Clifton and Clifton 
Hall, in Midlothian, and from King William I. the lands of 
Charlton and Barrowfield, near Montrose, and the lordship of 
Kinnaber in Forfarshire. He is said to have had four sons, 
the eldest of whom, Sir David de Graham, had several charters 


during the reign of Alexander II., among which was one 
from Patrick, Earl of Dunbar, of two tofts of Melekston. He had 


also from the same Earl the lands of Dundaff and Strathearron, 
formerly the King’s forest, in exchange for Gartonquhar in Gallo. 
way, and from Maldwin, Earl of Lennox, the lands of Strathblane 
and Mugdock. He witnessed a charter of Earl Maldwin in 1238, 
was one of the guarantees of a treaty with Henry ILI. of England 
in 1244, and died not long afterwards, being succeeded by his son, 
Sir David Graham of Dundaff, mentioned in the chartelary of 
Dumfermline in 1253. He was one of the anti-English party 
removed from the administration of affairs during the minority of 
Alexander III., 1255, held the office of Sheriff of the county of 
Berwick, obtained from King Alexander III. charters of his whole 
lands, and aequired from his brother-in-law, Malise, Karl of 
Strathern, the lands of KtncarpDINE in Perthshire, from whieh the 
family for some generations took their designation, in distinction 
from the Abercorn branch. He died about the year 1270, having 
married Annabella, daughter of Robert, Earl of Strathern, one of 
the old nobles of Scotland of Celtic origin, whose ancestor, Earl 
| Malise, at the battle of the Standard in 1138 said to King David 
I., ‘I wear no armour, but they who do will not advance beyond 
me this day.” Something of this ancestral heroism and reckless 
daring seems to have now been infused by this marriage into the 
hitherto somewhat stagnant blood of the Grahams, for with the 
three sons of the Lady Annabella her husband's family begin to 
play that very important part in the history of Scotland which 





ended in a dukedom. 

The eldest son, Sir Patrick Graham of Kincardine, had @ 
confirmation of several lands from Duncan, Earl of Lennox, ir 
1280, was in 1281 sent to negotiate the marriage of Alexan- 
der, Prince of Scotland, with Margaret, daughter of Guy, Earl 
of Flanders, which took place the next year, and sat in the 
Parliament at Scone, February 5, 1284, when the chief men of 
Scotland became bound to acknowledge Margaret of Norway as 
their Queen on the death of Alexander. In 1285 Sir Patrick 
obtained from the latter Sovereign a confirmative charter of the 
lands of Kincardine, Cowle, Clune, Foschwallis, Prony, and 
Barderallis, in Perthshire, free from the feudal casualties of 
wards, reliefs, and marriages due to the King. He was one of 
that assembly at Brigham in 1200 which agreed to the marriage 
treaty between Queen Margaret and Prince Edward of England, 
but when, after this, and during the suspense attendant on the 
voyage from Norway of the young Queen (which ended so fatally 
to Scotland as well as herself), King Edward intimated to the 
Estates of Scotland that certain rumours of dangers and perils to 
that kingdom having reached his ears, he judged it right that all 
castles and places of strength in Scotland should be delivered up 
to him, Sir Patrick Graham, with the other captains of the 
Scottish castles, peremptorily refused, in the name of the com- 
munity of Scotland, to deliver its fortresses to any one but their 
Queen and her intended husband, for whose behoof they were 
ready to bind themselves by oath to keep and defend them. With 
this reply, Edward seeing the fruit was not yet ripe, was obliged 
to content himself for the present. Close upon this followed the 
news of the death of the young Queen at the Orkneys, and then 
ensued the competition for the succession which for the time 
| proved fatal to the independence of Scotland. Sir Patrick's 
| course during this crisis is not much more consistent than those of 
all the Scottish Barons, including of course Robert Bruce himself. 
' He was one of the nominees on the part of Baliol in 1292, and 
| seems to have been secured to the interest of King Edward by a gift 
| of lands of 100 marks’ value (afterwards exchanged for the same 
amount in money)—so the Rotuli Scoti# unhappily bear witness— 
swore fealty to Edward on July 12, 1292, and was present when 
Baliol did homage to the English King on the 20th of December 
in the same year. He was summoned to attend Edward into 
France in September, 1294, but his patriotism seems after 
this to have revived, and we find him in 1296 in the Scottish 
army which advanced to relieve Dunbar Castle, besieged by the 
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English. 


In the terrible defeat of the Scotch patriots which | had passed away from the family which, as we have seen, formerly 


followed on the 28th of April Sir Patrick greatly distinguished held it, and intermarried with the Grahams, and had been granted 
himself, and dis laining in the general rout to ask quarter fell on | by King David Bruce to his nephew Robert, the Steward of Scot- 
the field, extorting in his death the admiration of the English | land, who on his accession to the throne of Scotland conferred 
chroniclers as ‘a goolly knight, all dressed in harness meet.” it on his eldest son by his second marriage, the father of Countess 


Walter of Hemingford describes him as “ an able soldier, one of Euphane. 
the wisest men of that kingdom, and one of the noblest of her | favour of her uncle, Walter Stewart, Lord Brechin. 


The Countess resigned the earldom of Caithness in 
Sir Patrick 


men of position.” Sir John Graham (of Dundaff), Sir Patrick's | Graham, her husband, who became in her right Earl of Strathern, 


next brother, joine | Sir William Wallace in June, 1298, and fell 
at the battle of Falkirk, July 22, 1298. The third brother, Sir 
David, was one of the nominees of Baliol in June, 1292, swore 
fealty to Edward I. on the 5rd of August in that year, but as well 
as his brothers took up arms subsequently against the English, 
was made prisoner by Edward in 1296, but released on the 30th 
of July, 127, on condition of serving the King in his wars against 
France. 

Sir Patrick, the eldest of the three brothers, left two sons, 
the elder of whom, Sir David, sueceeded him in the Kinear- 


dine estates. He was carried prisoner into England by King 


Edward in 1293, but released along with his uncle, Sir David, | 


in 1297, and on the same condition of foreign service. But he was 
soon again in arms with Wallace, and adhered to his fortunes till 
the last gleam of hope had vanished, and was one of the few per- 
sons immortalized by being exempted on that account out of the 
general conditions of pacification made by Edward with the Scots, 
February 9, 1304, and only obtained terms on condition of banish- 
ment out of Scotland for six months;—a remarkable tribute by 
Edward to the necessity of removing him from the scene while 
the authority of the victorious English was being consolidated. He 
afterwards adhered to Robert Bruce, who gave him as a reward 
several new grants of lands, and he exchanged his property 
at Cardross in Dumbartonshire with that King for the lands 
of Auld Monrrose in Forfarshire, the place from which the 
Grahams of this branch thenceforth took their designation. 
Ife was one of those who signed the letter to the Pope in 
1320 asserting the independence of Scotland, and was one of the 
guarantees of the treaty with the English in 1523. He died 
not long afterwards, and was succeeded by his son, Sir David 
Graham of Auld Montrose, who was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Neville’s Cross, October 17, 1346, along with King David Bruce, 
but released before 1354, since he was then one of the Commis- 
sioners for negotiating the ransom of the King in that year, and 
sat in Parliament as ‘* Dominus de Dundaff ” in September, 1357, 
when the treaty for the release of King David was agreed to, and 
became again one of the guarantees forthe same. In April, 1360, 
we find him witnessing a charter as ** Dominus David de Graham, 
Dominus de Ald Montrose ;* and as ** Dominus David de Grame, 
Miles,” he was one of those who took the oaths of homage and 
fealty to the first of the Stewart line, Robert IL., at Scone, 
March 27, 1371, the day after his coronation. He also wit- 
nessed the second Act of Settlement of the Crown of Scotland by 
that King, April 4, 1373. Ilis son and successor, Sir Patrick 
Graham, seems to be the Scottish knight who, having just arrived 
on the Borders from France in 1338, was challenged by the 
English Lord Richard Talbot to joust with him. ‘Talbot was borne 
out of his saddle and wounded, though not dangerously, through 
his habergeon. Graham was then invited to supper, and in the 
mnidst of the feast an English knight, turning to him, courteously 
asked him to run with him three courses. ** Sir Knight,” replied 
Graham, ‘if you would joust with me, I advise you to rise early 
and confess, after which you will soon be delivered.” This, which 
was meant asa jest, proved sad earnest, for in the first course next 
morning Graham strack the English knight through the hariess 


| was treacherously killed by his. brother-in-law, Sir John Drum- 
j}mond of Concrag, at Crieff, on the 10th of August, 1413, and 
| the principal agents in the murder, Walter Oliphant and Arthur 
his brother, were drawn and hanged, while disease carried off Sir 
John Drummond. 

The Earl and Countess of Strathern left an only son, Malise, 
who suceceded to the earldom, and was one of the hostages nomi- 
nated for the release of King James [. by the treaty of 
December 4, 1423, when his annual revenue was estimated at 
500 marks. He had also a safe conduct to meet King James at 
Durham on the 14th of December in that year. ‘he monarch, 
however, thus restored to his country and a throne, committed 
| a gross act of injustice to the Grahams which proved eventually 
fatal to himself. Bent on breaking the power of the feudal 
nobles, he obtained in his first Parliament, in 1424, the enactment 
of a statute for inquiring what lands belonged to the Crown 
at the demise of King Robert L, and empowering the King to call 
for the production of all charters and evidences. In the course of 
these inquiries the King’s attention was drawn to the earldom of 
Strathern, and the Grahams having been partizans of the fallen 
house of Albany, he determined to strip them of this powerful 
possession. ‘The transmission of these feudal dignities through 
females was the acknowledged law of Scotland, yet James con- 
tended that this earldom was limited to heirs male ; that upon the 
death of David, Earl of Strathern, it ought to have reverted to 
the Crown, and that Albany, the Governor, had no power to per- 
mit Patrick Graham or his son to assume so extensive a fief. Ac- 
cordingly he resumed it as his own, and as a poor cover to his 
injustice he conferred the earldom on his uncle Walter, Earl of 
Atholl and Caithness, the great-uncle of Malise—tit for life only 
—Atholl being a man in years and who had an heir male. As an 
equally poor atonement to the Grahams, James created a new 
earldom of Menteith, with Craynis and other lands, in favour 
of the dispossessed Earl Malise, but with a strict limitation to 
the heirs of his body, in default to revert to the Crown. These 
new assignments of earldoms took place in July and September, 
1427. Earl Malise, however, had an uncle, Sir Robert Graham, 
next brother of Patrick, Karl of Strathern, who was not a man to 
sit down calmly under this injury, and who had already suffered 
at the hands of the new King. Robert Graham's ‘ disposition,” 
says Mr. ‘Tytler, ‘* was one which, even in a civilized age, would 
have made him a dangerous enemy, but in those feudal times, 
when revenge was a virtue and forgiveness a weakness, it became 
under such nurture peculiarly dark and ferocious. Unushaken 
courage and a contempt of pain and danger, a persuasive power of 
bending others to his purposes, a dissimulation which enabled him 
to conceal his private ambition under a zeal for the public 
good, and a cruelty which knew neither hesitation nor remorse, 
were the moral elements which formed the character of this daring 
conspirator.” On the return of the King from England he had 
been imprisoned along with the other leading adherents of the 
house of Albany, but he would to have been released 
and remained quiescent for the time, until this injury to his 
nephew roused him to vengeance. Earl Malise himself was still a 
youth, and absent in Englanl as a hostage, and Sir Robert re- 


seein 











with a mortal wound, so that he died on the spot. Sir Patrick 
was one of the hostages for the ransom of King David in 1557, 
and = had safe conduct into England, February &, 1361, 
witnessed a charter in 1369, and had a charter, June 13, 1377, 
from Robert, Earl of Fife and Menteith, of part of the lands of 
Achynross in the earldom of Levenax. He was a Commissioner, as a 
knight banreret, to treat with the English, August 30, 1394, and in 


a 


monstrated against the injustice in his name, but in vain, He then 
worked upon the fears and ambition of the nobles aud the old 
feelings and resentments of the former friends of the house of Albany, 
and although at first the former could only be broaght to’ join in 


an attempt to curb the King’s prerogative, Graham availed himself 
eagerly of this opening to his ulterior plans. 
quent speaker, and it was resolved that he should be the mouthpiece 


“Graham was au elo- 





1398 was one of those who, on the nomination of the young Duke of 
Rotisay as Regent, were appointed as a Council of State to assist 
him in the Government with their counsels. He died before the 
year 1104, 


| second him. 
tyrannical conduct of the Government, pourtraying in glowing lan- 
The history of one of his sons was intimately connected | guage the ruin of the noblest families in the realm, and implore I the 


of their grievances to the Parliament, and that the nobles should 


Ile accordingly expressed boldly his detestation of the 


with one of the most tragic incidents in Scottish history—the | barons around him to save the authority of the law, were it even at 


nnurder of King James I. 


Sir Patrick had been twice married, and | the risk of laying a temporary restraint on the person of the 


by his second wife, Egidia, daughter of Sir JohnStewart of Ralston, | Sovereign. ‘The barons thus appealed to were taken aback by the 


brother of King Robert II., he had four sons, the eldest of whom, 
Sir Patrick Graham, made a great match, marrying Euphane, or 


unexpected boldness of this proposition and kept a hesitating silence, 
while King James, starting from his throne, commande. them in- 


Euphemia, Countess Palatine of Strathern, daughter of David Stew- | stantly to arrest the traitor, and was obeyed. Graham was carried to 


art, Earl of Strathern and Caithness, the former of which earldoms | prison, loudly expressing the bitterest contempt for the cowardice 
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of his associates. He was soon afterwards banished from the 
precincts of the Court and all his estates confiscated. Graham 
sought a retreat in the Highlands, and thence despatched a letter 
to James, in which he renounced his allegiance, defied him as a 
tyrant who had ruined his family and left him houseless and land- 
less, and warned him that wherever he could find opportunity he 
would slay him as his mortal enemy. James laughed at the threat, 
but issued a proclamation for his apprehension and fixed a large 
sum of gold on his head. Graham next persuaded the Earl of 
Atholl and his grandson, Sir Robert Stewart, the former being 
the very man who had received the earldom of Strathern for 
life, to enter into his plans against the person of James. 
This he did by appealing to their ambition, insinuating that 
Robert III. was born out of wedlock, and that the Crown be- 


as the lawful son of the second 


longed properly to Atholl, 
marriage of Robert IT. 
of the house of Albany by James, and hinted that that King’s 
son was only a boy in his sixth year, and might be easily 
disposed of when the King himself was removed. Graham is said 
to have been aided in bringing over Atholl to his views by the 
predictions of a Highland seer that the Earl should be crowned 
in that same year. Sir Robert Stewart was the King’s Chamber- 
lain, constantly about his person, and entirely in his confidence, 
but he also yielded to the temptations held out by Graham, whose 
principal other agents, old dependents of Albany, were Christopher 
and ‘Thomas Chambers, and Sir John Haul and his brother Thomas. 
As if to facilitate their purpose, the King determined to hold the 
Christmas of 1436-7 in the Dominican or Black Friars’ Monastery 
at Perth, on the outskirts of the Highlands, and after several 
warnings neglected by the King the conspirators effected their 
purpose. On the night between the 20th and 21st of February, 
1437, Sir Robert Stewart after dark placed wooden boards across 
the moat, so that the conspirators (who had three hundred High- 
landers at their command) might enter without disturbing the 
warder, and he removed the bolts of the doors of the Royal bed- 
chamber and outer room. The King was in unusually high spirits, 
and is even said to have jested with a young knight whom he 
was accustomed to eall the King of Love, and with whom he was 
playing at chess, about a prophecy which had declared that a king 
should that year be slain, bidding him beware, as they were the 
only two kings in the land, It was long past midnight before 
James announced his wish to retire, and called for the parting cup. 
At this moment a Highland woman who had before warned him 
again entreated an audience, but was put off till the morrow. The 
King was standing partly undressed and in his night-gown before 
the fire, talking with the Queen and the ladies of the bedechamber, 
when he heard the clang of arms and saw the glare of torches 
in the outer court. At once suspecting the truth, the King, 
finding the bolts of the doors gone and the windows firmly secured, 
forced up one of the boards of the floor and let himself down into 
a vaulted apartment beneath, the communication of which with 
the court outside had unfortunately been built up by the King’s 
order only three days before, because the balls had oftén been 
lost through it. 
elude the search of the conspirators, who had entered the rooms 
a Jady named Catherine Douglas, 


Here, however, he managed for some time to 


above, breaking the arm of 
which she had thrust through the staple of the door, and even 
wounding the Queen, who but for Grahain’s interference would 
have been put todeath. At last James was discovered, and after a 
desperate struggle with the other conspirators, Sir Robert Graham 
sprang down with his drawn sword and threw himself upon the 
who earnestly implored his merey, and begged for his life 
* "Thou cruel tyrant,” 


King, 
even at the price of half his kingdom. 
**never hadst thou compassion upon thy own 
noble kindrel, therefore expect none now.” * At 
James, ‘let me have a confessor for the good of my soul.” 
** None,” shalt thou have but this sword,” at the 
same time wounding the King in the body. As James fell bleed- 
ing and still faintly imploring merey, it is said that Graham's 


said Graham, 
least,” said 


cried Graham, ** 


nerves were shaken, and it was only on the threats of his aecom- 
plices that, assisted by the two Halls, he completed the murder, 
The alarm had by this time been given in the neighbourhood of the 
One of 


ollowers was overtaken and slain, the rest escaped for the 


monastery, and the conspirators sought safety in flight. 
their { 
time, but the Queen pursued them with unceasing vigour until 
they were all hunted down. 


beheaded, and the rest subjected to frightful tortures before they 


Atholl and his grandson were 
were executed. Graham pleaded to his judges that having re- 
nounced his fealty and warned the King, he ** did no wrong nor sin, 
but only slew God's creature, his enemy.” ** The time would come,” 
he said, ** when they would all pray for the soul of him who had 


He also pointed to the destruction | 


| delivered them from a merciless tyrant.” He was nailed alive to a 
| tree, dragged through the city, followed hy the executioners, who 
| tore him with pincers, and his son was tortured and beheaded 
before his face. 
extremity of his tortures he only warned his tormentors that if 


But nothing shook his courage, and in tip 


his anguish should drive him to blasphemy, the guilt would rest 
on their heads who had thus destroyed his soul. He was at last 
beheaded, extorting pity and admiration from the beholders hy 
his crue] sufferings and undaunted bearing. ; 


ANDREW JOUNSON :—GENERAL DIX, 
[From our SpEcIAL CorRESPONDENT. 
New York, Murch 11, 1865, 
Tur Richmond folk guard well any knowledge they may possess of 
General Sherman's movements, which gives, I think, more reason- 





able ground of anxiety in regard to him than if they were “re. 


pulsing ” and * destroying" him every other day. We learn this 
morning that refugees to our lines say that he is within forty 
miles of Raleigh, the capital of North Carolina, and that he js 
well received and well fed by a large proportion of the people on 


‘The disintegration of the so-called 


his route, which may be true. 
Confederacy seems to be going on rapidly without a doubt. 'Those 
of the Confederated people who are strenuous in endeavouring to 
keep it up declare themselves sick of their pet doctrine of State 
sovereignty, now that it proves to be an obstacle to their ambitious 
plans. ‘The Confederate Government is begging food as a gift 
from the people of North Carolina and Virginia to feed its armies, 
and on the other hand the rank and file, and even the inferior 
officers of that army, are deserting tothe national lines and taking 
the oath of allegiance at the rate of more than two hundred a day, 
I tell you this not upon rumour or newspaper report, but upon 
authority that cannot be disputed. ‘Thus is passing away this 
shadow without substance, for which some misguided and some 
moonstruck men have fought so gallantly. 

The inaugural ceremonies of the 4th of March (probably the 
most unceremonious ceremonies the world ever saw) were distin- 
guished from all those which preceded them by an_ incident 
which I would gladly pass over in silence. But should I do 
I should fail to be as candid in my comments upon our affairs as 
I intend to be, and should also lose an opportunity of remarking 
upon some characteristic traits of our people and our public men. 
The Vice-President of the United States is a personage of whom 
foreign nations hear very little, except in case of the death of the 
But he holds 


60 


President, when he assumes the office thus vacated. 
a very important and dignified position—that of presiding officer 
of the Senate of the United States. It is customary for the Vice- 
President upon taking the oath of office, which is administered to 
him by the Vice-President whom he is to succeed, to make a 
brief, formal, and 


having reference merely tothe occasion on which it is pronounced. 


speech, which according to custom should be 


Above all things it should be marke] with the diguity becoming 
the presiding ollicer of the most important and venerable legis- 
lative body in the land, But on Saturday last, Mr. Johnson, 
presenting himself to take his oath of oflice, acted and spoke in 
such a manner as to insult the Government of which he was a 
member, the representatives of foreign Governments who were 
present, the body over which he had been called to preside, and the 


nation which had placed him in that position. ‘To waste no 
needless words, Mr. Johnson’s speech was the foolish and inco- 
herent gabble of a drunken blackguard. He addressed the 


members of the Cabinet individually in a most offensive manner ; 
and when he came to repeat the oath of office, his utterance was 
so thick, and his brain so muddled, that he could not utter the 
words until after repeated efforts. 

aceful exhibition was allowed to go on only, 





This painful and disg 
I suppose, because no such contingency having been contemplated 
as possible, no provision was made to mect it; and on the sudden 
emergency (as the time for the inauguration ceremonies is fixed by 
law, and only physical impossibility can be accepted as a suli- 
cient reason for their not taking place), the Senate was at a non- 
plus, and did not know what to do under such shocking and un- 
precedented circumstances. — As and indignation 
filled the Chamber. All possible means were used to abridge the 


subsequent proceedings, and the sitting 


it was, shame 

« soon broke up to take 
part in the inauguration of President Lincoln. ‘The readers of 
The Spectator may remember that only a few weeks ago 1 told 
them that Mr. Johnson was not a man whose carly training, or 
whose instincts and subsequent self-culture had made him an ac- 
ceptable companion in society where decorum was much regarded. 
Of this indeed he himself boasted in the most offensive manner 
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on the oceasion in question—offending none more than the many) 
men around him who had risen from humble origin to publie dis- 
tinction and to an honoured position in such society. I confess, 
however, that low as I rated him in this respect, | was not pre- 
pared for sucha humiliating and disgusting exhibition as he made 
he 4th of March. ‘The whole country was shocked 


of himself on the 
Comparatively little has been said 


and shamed by his conduct. 
about it in the newspapers, on account of the office in which the 
offender is, if he choose, fixed as firmly for four years as a king 
upon his throne. But in society, in the elubs, and in the street 
conversation, it has been made the subject of indignant comment 
I can say this with personal knowledge, for I have 


far and wide. 
the occurrence. 


travelled more than four hundred miles since 
Nowhere have I heard any other opinion expressed than that Mr. 
Johnson ought to resign immediately. Judging by the past, his 
conduct will be held up in Europe as a fair specimen of morals 
and manners in the United States; and nothing will be said of 
the fact that that conduct has not been accepted by usas suited to 
our tastes and notions of decency, but has shocked and shamed 
the whole nation. And T admit that, judging us, as it is not un- 
natural that you should, by your own standard of conduct in 
public men, your conclusion must be damnably against us. You 
put your men of highest culture and best social position into 
your most prominent public positions ; and you will say, ** What 
must that religion be of which the god is a monkey ?” But 
we, as a general thing, do not put our most cultivated men into 
such positions. Even our very highest executive officer is not the 
god of our political religion ; he is not even our ruler, he is our 
servant. Mr. Buchanan, who had been many years Senator, then 
Minister to Great Britain, and then President, spoke of himself in 
one of his last messages rather queerly, but still very truly, as “an 
old public functionary.” Ile was right, he was nothing more,— 
a sort of magnified Mr. Bumble, dealing with a larger parish. We 
are trying here te do away with Government—-that is, with the 
management of the affairs of the many by the few—and it must be 
admitted that although in our opinion the end in view is worth all 
the sacrifices we are making for its attainment, the process is in 
many respects not a pleasant one to look upon. Few processes 
One circimstance common to this occurrence and to another 
of similar nature recently took place at 
Washington,—I mean the assault made by member of 
the House of Representatives upon another, on account of 
a denial by the latter of the former's right to his seat-has at- 
In both instances the offenders were from 


are. 
somewhat which 
one 


tracted attention here. 
aSlave State; in one from ‘Tennessee, in the other from Louisiana. 
And the delegate to the Chicago Convention, who, you may re- 
member, knocked another down in open session for words spoken 
in debate, was also from the abode of negro-whipping chivalry. 
Indeed it is noteworthy that since secession took the slaveholding 
members from the floor of Congress a degree of decorum unwonted 
there of late years has obtained, and now that they begin to 
come back again, it would seem as if they bring confusion with 
them. ‘The North does not pretend to send its best men, its aris- 
tocracy, so to speak, to Washington, except to the Senate, but 
the South does; and yet although men of small minds, of low 
moral tone, and of inferior breeding, have gone there from the 
North, they have not been drunken brawlers and bullies, they 
have not defied the laws of decorum, although they may have 
been ignorant of those of good taste. It cannot be said that 
Mr. Johnson is the fruit of Yankee influence at the South; 
for he a Senator from ‘Tennessee before secession was 
attempted. Let me not be understood as bringing a sweeping 
charge of indeecorous behaviour against the members frem the 
slaveholding States. It is from the south-western, the pionecr 
Slave States, that most of these rude, drunken brawlers come. ‘They 
furnished both the recent offenders. Saving a disposition to 
arrogant self-assertion, [ have met no better-bred men than some 
of those from Maryland, South Carolina, and Virginia, and yet 
from South Carolina came that brutal bully Preston Brooks. 
Yet as a general thing it will be found that the members of Con- 
gress whose conduct at Washington, in private as well as in pub- 
lic, disgraces and misrepresents the nation are from places which 
bear the same relation to those which may be justly regarded as 


was 


exhibiting our social development as in the British Empire | 


Australia does to England. 

I see that not few people in England, among them noble lords, 
honourable baronets, and able editors, are much concerned as to 
the future of Canada after the cessation of our civil war. Let me 
assure you, as [ have assured you before, that there is neither 
intention nor desire in this country to set on foot a hostile 
expedition against Canada, or to appropriate one square mile of 


| I do not speak merely of men of my own 
| habits of life and way of thinking, but of the people generally. 
Thave brought the subject up many times, and recently among 


| Canadian territory. 


perfect strangers and men in all conditions of life, and never 
heard the slightest expression of that desire to * annex Canada” 
which some of you seem to think is an ever-present thought with 
Let me tell you also, however, of a danger, if so it must be 
In what are called the 


| us. 
called, which does exist in that quarter. 
eastern counties of Canada, which lie between the United States 


and the river St. Lawrence, there is a very strong inclination to- 
wards annexation to the United States, which might be productive 
This I know upon general 


of trouble upon sutlicignt occasion. 
report, and also upon authority which my readers will hardly dis- 
pute. A British officer of rank, a very estimable and intelligent 
man who had twice visited these counties and remained some 
time in them, told me that he found the disposition which I 
have mentioned manifested in various ways and in a very wnmnis- 
takeable manner. I trust, that towards 
Canadian unity which has since been made may have awakened 
For 


however, movement 


a fecling which will counteract this disintegrating force, 
we of the Free States have not, never had, any fever of annexation. 
Read the following extract from General Dix’s speech on Monday 
last, to which day a pouring rain compelled the postponement of 
the celebration which was to have taken place on the previous 
Saturday :— 

* But there are one or two considerations arising out of the European 
view of this domestic contest, to which L wish brictly to call your atten- 
tion. It is very strange that many of those who have been looking on 
across the Atlantic should all at once have forgotten that the national 
wrongs, for which the United States have been so much reproached by 
Europeans in past years, are all of Southern growth—slavery, filibus- 
tering, and repudiation. From this threefold exfoliation of political 
evil—the noxious growth of the Southern hot-bed—the darker crime of 
rebellion has sprung up. We of the North, though participating in 
the odium of the three first, by virtue of our common brotherhood with 
the South, have in truth no responsibility for either. We hold no 
slaves—we have never set on foot a piratical expedition against a 
friendly Power ; Mississippi, the home of Jefferson Davis, is the only 
one of the United States which has persiste® for a quarter of a century 
in repudiating her debts. Those abroad who have taken part against 
us have ranged themselves on the side of all this political wrong, vir- 
tually sustaining now what in the past they have been most vociferous 
to condemn. No motive could be strong enough to account for such a 
choice but a desire to see us broken up for the purpose of weakening 
our power. Lord Brougham, in a sketch of the life of Jefferson, 
written twenty-five years ago, alluded to the existence of such a feeling 
in Europe.” 

Now General Dix is a man to whom you may well look for 
the best and the truest exposition of the affairs and of the 
feclings of this country. Ile is not, as you may possibly have 
supposed, a hot-headed military politician, seeking popular favour 


by pandering to excited popular fecling. Ile is a white-haired 
man, of high culture and literary tastes, of great sobriety 


and dignity of character, of large acquaintance of the world 
abroad as well as at home, of competent fortune, and of a socia 
position from which he would step down into any society brought 
about him by political distinction, What he you may 
accept as an expression of the deliberate conviction and the 
earnest fecling of the best-educated and sedatest people of this 
country. If they all knew this I think that the noble lords, and 
the honourable baronets, and the able editors would see that the 
future of Canada and the relations of Great Britain to this 
republic depend not so much upon us as upon themselves ; in 
fact, that they have the power of perpetual peace in their own 
hands, and that without calling upon Mr, Gladstone for a pound 
sterling. As to what The New York Ilerald reports General 
Sherman as having said, trust his good sense if not my assurance 
that there is no truth in it. A YANKEE, 


says 


BOOKS. 
accents 
MR. LECKY’S HISTORY OF RATION ALISM.* 
Finsr Novice. ] 
Tuts is a book in the sehool of Mr. Buckle, but showing the same 
| kind of advance on Mr. Buckle’s hasty and over-confident generali- 
zations which Dariwin’s Origin of Nye vies shows upon such a book 
It is very learned, and yet graphic ; 
It is penetrated 





as The Vi sige s of Creation 
| moreover clear, temperate, and often eloquent, 
| hy a desire to appreciate fairly the views from which the author 
dissents most strongly, and frequently makes theoretic admissions 
to opposite schools which, as far as we can judge, represent 
rather the author’s candour on points on which he could not quite 
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satisfy himself whether there may not be some loophole of escape | book, and a most instructive and able book, to recount the history 
through the network of his argument, than any grave practical and | of what he calls ratiovalistic opinion (articulate or inarticulate, 
tangible misgiving. Thus he throws up more than once as a fit | conscious or unconscious, intelligent or unintelligent), but when 
subject for investigation the question whether the law of the | we have got to the end of his book we are still almost in as much 
intellectual! tendencies of civilized society, when once fully ascer- | difficulty as when we began it as to what, for any purpose which 
tained, is or is not a trustworthy clue for the intellect of in- | can modify our creed, ‘rationalistic’ really means. Even if we 
dividual men to follow. Speaking of the indifference which | accept the method,—to learn anything from knowing that all the 
is felt to Protestant churches as such among the masses on the | drift of thought is rationalistic we must know what ‘ rationalistie’ 
Continent of Europe, and the much deeper interest which semi- | hieans, Now in Mr. Lecky’s sense it certainly does vof mean ‘in full 


socialistic or democratic religious organizations, like the Maz- | consistency with the reason alone,’ for it is the teaching of all his 
| book that the reason rather registers and justifies the actual tend- 


zinian, for instance, excite, Mr. Lecky remarks :— 

“To assume, however, that religious life has been extirpated in Pro- | NCES of the human mind than causes those tendencies. He tells 
testant communities because they appear to have lost the power of | us in the preface that rationalism ‘leads men on all occasions to 
ee those who are around epee on — for bo mn on | one | subordinate dogmatic theology to the dictates of reason and of 

) . 3 § a) D snS8e é wractical fervour, the moralizing . ° - F 
21g adh. gaol pemer piney same a S science, and as a necessary consequence greatly to restrict its in- 


influences, the spirit of bold and earnest inquiry that are so abundantly riggs : 2 ‘pee : : 
found within their borders. To infer from this general movement that | fluence upon life. It predisposes men in history to attribute all kinds 


dogmatic Protestantism is an imperfect development, which intellects | of phenomena to natural rather than miraculous causes : in theology 








unshackled by its traditions will never embrace, and which the current 
of civilization must ultimately transform or overthrow, is undoubtedly 


far more plausible; yet, as an argument against the truth of Protestantism, | 


it is based entirely upon the assumption that the general tendency of civilization 
is necessarily towards truth rather than error, One conclusion, however, 
we may most certainly and most safely draw from the movement we are 
considering. It is, that the general current and bias of the intellect of 
the age is in the direction of Rationalism; in other words, that there is 
a strong predisposition to value the spirit and moral element of Chris- 
tianity, but to reject dogmatic systems, and more especially miraculous 
narratives,” 

It is obvious, however, that Mr. Lecky himself entertains little 
doubt on the assumption we have italicized, holding the observed 
current of civilized thought if not a certain guide, at least the most 
certain available to human reason. Indeed if he thought otherwise 
the whole raison d’ctre of his book is gone. Not of course that 
a learned and thinking man who believed that the intellectual de- 
velopment of centuries was in a path of gradual divergence from 
the truth, might not write a book to trace the deflection of the 
curve of intellectual tendency from the curve of absolute truth ; 
but if he did he would certainly write an exceedingly different 
book from Mr. Lecky’s, It is clear that Mr. Lecky so far agrees 
with the positivists as to hold that man has far less power to dis- 
cover intellectual truth directly than he has to discover directly the 
true ‘/aw’ of intellectual phenomena, in other words, the rule 
which determines the successive evolution of opinions ; and that 
the latter is the surest guide to the former; though he does not 
go on to assert with the positivists that abstract truth /s scientific 
‘law’ and nothing else. Indeed no one can hold this last view 
who devoutly believes in God, as it is clear that Mr. Lecky does, for 
to him God must be absolute truth, however hidden from human 
eyes. ‘The positivist who conceives that there is nothing higher 
than our actual humanity except what our actual humanity may 
one day become, means by ‘truth’ only observed relations between 
the intellectual facts of the past and the present with such anti- 
cipations of the future as those observed relations seem to justify. 
Mr. Lecky agrees with the positivists only so far, that he seems to 
accept their method of inquiry as probably the most powerful within 
our reach, Ile would hold, for instance, we suppose, that the ten- 
dency which has steadily increased in intellectual society for the last 
three hundred years to reject the miraculous as a permanent 
element in life, is a far safer reason for rejecting it than any set 
of arguments you could bring. And‘he reasons somewhat in this 
way :—‘If I rely on mere intellectual reasonings, I rely on what 
no doubt may be the true objection, but what may also be only 
a symptom of some deeper under-current, which has really diverted 
men from this phase of belief; whereas, if I rely on the uct that 
mankind are drifting steadily and strongly away from this belief, 
I rely on the sum-total of «// the influences which are detaching 
them from it, and am at least sure not to be following an acci- 
dental eddy of private opinion without deep root in human 
nature.’ 

The difficulty, however, of applying this method, which we feel 
more and more as we proceed further with Mr. Lecky’s volume, is 
its extreme vagueness. ‘The very grounds on which he prefers to be 
guided by the intellectual current or drift of ages, rather than by 
the accepted thoughts and reasons of any one age, raise a hundred 
insoluble questions which Mr. Lecky passes by without a word. 
If we are to steer in future by an intellectual compass, so to say, 
rather than by observations of the heavens,—if the needle which 
directs us is to be an index-hand carefully adjusted to show the 
net teaching of civilization with regard to the permanence and in- 
tluence of a particular class of tendencies, we must first know accu- 
rately in what direction the index-hand does really point. And 
unfortunately this is precisely the place at which the positivist 
method breaks down, For example, Mr. Lecky has written a 


| to esteem succeeding systems as the expressions of the wants and 
aspirations of that religious sentiment which is planted in all men; 
and in ethics to regard as duties only those which conscience 
reveals to be such.” Nor do we get any much clearer account of 
what rationalism means at the end of the book than we have 
thus presented at the beginning. We learn distinctly enough, 
indeed, that the drift of its teaching is towards rejecting the de- 
| moniacal or witchcraft hypothesis for explaining insanity, super- 
| stition, or delusions, towards distrusting all marvels which profess 
; to be in violation of natural laws, towards demanding altogether 





| stricter historical evideuce even of merely wonderful histories than 
}/men used to demand in old times, towards separating rigidly 


| between scientific teaching and theological teaching, and between 


dogmatic teaching and appeals to the conscience or religious feel- 
ings, towards a rejection of all secia/ connection between conscious 
creed and salvation, towards a strong condemnation of the habit 
of persecuting men for their faith, towards intellectual tolerance, 
towards a very much higher value for secular duties and secular 
pleasures than formerly, towards a keener appreciation of indus- 
trial and commercial virtues, and towards democratic and utili- 
tarian modes of thought. But when these tendencies of what 
Mr. Lecky calls ‘ rationalism’ have been enumerated, how do 
they practically help us, even if we accept them, to form an 
intellectual horoscope of mankind, —for that is what is practically 
wanted if it is intended to aid us in forming an opinion for the 
future? Which of the enumerated tendencies shall we suppose to 
be in excess and likely to yield ground in future to its neighbours ? 
Shall we suppose that as utilitarianism is the product of industrial 
life, it will increase upon us, and that if it does, it ought to do so? 
Shall we take for granted that the scientific reaction against theo- 
logical modes of conception will go on till theology ceases from 
out the world, and we say with Faust that ‘ feeling is all in all, 
name but an earthly smoke darkening the glow of heaven?” Shall 
we assume that the secular will encroach upon the religious life of 
man till every man’s judgment is a sort of average opinion of the 
clubs or the net teaching of The Saturday Review ¢ If we are not 
to assume any of these things, and Mr. Lecky certainly will not 
maintain that we are, we are still left entirely to the merey of the 
moral and intellectual judgment for our belief on all the greater 
subjects of faith. For in the empty spaces between Mr. Lecky’s 
tendencies there is ample room for almost all the widest differences 
between faith and faith. For example, he shows us that belief in 
the violation of law by God for the purpose of producing con- 
viction or enchaining attention is fading fast, and is really 
inconsistent with the new reverence for law which the inductive 
Bat between the old value for miracte 





philosophy has taught us. 
as a conspicuous infraction of law, and the new theory of pure 
naturalism, lies the modern faith in the supernatural as simply the 
highest influence exetted by mind over nature. Every one con- 
eedes that even man indefinitely modities the effects of physical 
laws, though he cannot in any degree suspend them ;—concede pre- 
cisely the same influence in an in lefinitely higher degree to Gol, 
and miracle becomes no longer the infraction of law, but the 
subordination of the physical to the spiritual laws of the divine 
nature at times when He chooses to manifest that nature to ini. 
Of course this is merely a new rationale of the sam? marvellous 
facts, but we think the histovieal teadency Mr. Locky speaks of 
is far less towards disbelief in the facts than disbelief in the ofl 
explanation of them. For docs the growing dislike to the Iniraci- 
lous in any degree threaten the practice of prayer ? From one pas- 
sage in Mr. Lecky’s book we should argue that hie thinksso. Yet 
we should say it was the great theological distinction between 
this century and the last, that devotion has resumed its place in 





almost all theologies without driving the intellect from its ground. 
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Andif the reality of the free spiritual communion betweea God 
and man be conce le 1 far more generally than in the last century,— 
and this in a time when all these subjects are scanned with a much 
sincerer and more reuistic intellect than any previous age can 
show,—it is clear that the increasing disinclination to accept the 
miraculous cons’sts rather of dislike to the old th ory, and greater 
stringency in demanding’evidence as to facts, than of any growing 
disbelief in the divine disposition to influences directly human 
affairs. Indeel Mr. Lecky himself admits in a very candid note 
that it isa mistake to argue from a growing tendency to the limiting 
proposition to which that tendency seems to point,-—an admission 
which testifies strongly to his impartiality of mind, but is rather 
fatal to his method as a test of truth. He says:— 


“When men first grasped the truth that the tendency of the human 
mind was from polytheism to monotheism, there were some who at once 


rushed on to atlicism, considering that to be a continuation of the same | 


movement. ‘The disbelief in ghosts led many to materialism, and the 
discovery that man was not the centre of all the contrivances of nature 
made not a few deny final causes. Just so, Science having shown that 
the phenomena of Nature do not result (as every one once supposed) 
from direct and isolated acts of intervention, multitudes have passed, by 
the impetus of the movement, to the denial of the possibility of miracles, 
To say that Omnipotence cannot reverse the laws of His appointment is 
a contradiction in terms. To say that an Infinite mind never modifies 
those laws for special purposes, and in a manner that exceeds both 
human capacities and human comprehension, is to make an assertion 
that is unproved and contrary toanalogy. To say that the metaphysician’s 
conception ef Infinity precludes the notion of miracles is useless, beeause 


as Mansel and others have shown) the creation of the world is equally | 


irreconcileable with that conception, and because the existence of evil 
throws all such reasoning into hopeless confusion. To say, in fine, that 
there was no use in miracles accompanying a revelation in an early stage 
of society, is completely to ignore the passion for the wonderful and the 
dim perception of the moral wherein are the characteristies of such a 


society. All these propositions flow naturally, but not legitimately, out | 





of the re-action agrinst the * government by miracle,’ in which Europe 
once believed. The /oyice/ consequences of the movement are, I think, 
twofold. 1. The difficulty of proving miracles satisfactorily is ineal- 
eulably increased, because it is shown that in a certain phase of civili- 
zation the belief in miracles necessarily arises, and that many thousands 
which are now universally rejected were then universally believed, 


supported by a vast amount of evidence, and entirely unconnected with | 


imposition. 2. The essentially moral character which theology pro- 
gressively acquires renders miraculous evidence (except for a particular 
class of minds) useless.” 

And if there be a large gap between the old miraculism and 
the new naturalism, a gap which leaves ample room for faith in the 
Supernatural as a free cause and will behind nature, which may some 
times shine through nature without any broken law,—so there is a 
great gap between dogmatism or salvation by creed, which Mr. 
Lecky tells us truly is nearly superannuated, and sentimentalism or 
salvation by conscience and feeling, to which he seems to think 
we are drifting. Between the two lies the belief in salvation by 
God, not theories of God nor feelings about God, but simply by [is 
personal life within us. ‘Theology seems to us not a dogmatic 
system at all, but a series of living acts and influences. It is 
about as true to say that a human friend raises and benefits us in 


proportion to the correctness of our theory of his character, as to | 
say that Gol does so in proportion to the accuracy of our specu- | 


lative creed. An if the living glimpses we receive of each other's 
highest natures and noblest thoughts constitute in the highest 
sense our knowledge of each other, but in no sease our dogmatic 
definition of each other, theology must mean God's confession of 
Himself to man, but in no sense a true dogmatic theory about Lim. 
If any revelation does not assert itself as divine, then it is to us not 
a theology but dogmatic teaching; and corresponds to a set analysis 
of a human character rather than to what we call living influence. 
Mr. Lecky teaches us that doginatic theories of salvation are 
passing away, and we agree with him, and hope they may be quick 
about it. But when he infers, as he does, that this tendency 
will end in a religion of feeling, he seems to us to afford a con- 
spicuous instance of the failure of his method for testing truth 
by historic tendencies. 
tion, which was once thought the first condition of salvation, may 
be utterly useless ;—but if the Incarnation itself opens the heart of 
man to God, it may be a great fact in theology even though its 
rationale may be a very dry, and difficult, and useless piece of 
metaphysics. Because religious dogmatism is dying away, to 
argue the advent of religious sentimentalism, scems to us to 
be overlooking the truth that God Himself is not only in- 
finitely greater than our thoughts, but infinitely better than our 
feelings. 

As a method, then, of testing the truths to which we are 
approaching, Mr. Lecky’s book seems to us a failure. As a 
very thoughtful and instructive history of the past it seems to 
us a great success, and in that light we shall return to it next 
week, 


To have orthodox notions of the Incarna- | 


THE GREYIOUND, BY “« STONEHENGE.” * 

Tue greyhound is evidently an aristocratic beast among dogs, 
and yet his aristocracy is not that which is most congenial to the 
| English aristocrat among men, who prefers the more squat and 
sturdy, more gregarious, less refined, and not so selfish,—hand- 
some very in the sportsman’s eye, but after a more lumpish, utili- 
tarian kind,—the douwrer foxhound, ‘This is a quaint illustration 
perhaps of the utilitarian laws which hold so large a place in 
English life, but a still quainter illustration of those laws it is 
that in England the greyhound is chiefly dear to the burly Eng- 
lish farmer. ‘The superticial reason is tolerably plain. Coursing 
is comparatively cheap. - It costs less money, takes less time, and 
a farmer who las neither the pocket nor the prestige to keep a 
pack of foxhounds can keep his greyhounds, win his cup, savour 
| the triumphs of his superior breed, enjoy the personal company 
of his beautiful pets, which the master of foxhounds, by the bye, 
cannot, and last not least, get his hour's cheap enjoyment con- 
veniently near his own farm, with excitement enough to boot, 
without running thirty miles on end away from his work after a 
brush that will certainly not be presented to him, 

The modern book on the management of the horse, the cow, 
the land, the labourer, the farmer, the ox, the ass, the dog, the 
eat, and even, we dare say, the mouse, is among the better splen- 
dours of modern publication. The paper suggests the farm’s own 
cream, while the binding recalls the mingled gravity and decorum, 
the wealth and respectability, the Sunday gloss of English village 
life. Among them allwe have seen no more beautiful example than 
Mr. Longman’s very beautiful new edition of The Greyhound, by 
** Stonehenge.” At first sight, if the book itself were not so 
taking, the title, which speaks of * breeding, and rearing, and 
' training, of diseases and treatment, and of * wational’ rules for 
the management of coursing meetings,” &e., &e., might seem a 
little repelling to the unprofessional reader, But the truth is 
; the volume is exceedingly inieresting even to readers who, like 
' ourselves, have no special knowledge of the subject. The plates 
alone, beautifully drawn and engraved, of the most celebrated 
greyhounds are full of character and most suggestive. ‘The moral 
nature and physical characteristics of the animals are as clearly 
marked as in the human face. ‘There is ** Blacklock,” with his 
meck, anxious, and refined, but steady and far-off gaze, and 
“War Eagle,” with his ecart-horse look, his vulgar, coxcomb 
determination, and magnificent pace. ‘There is poor, little, vulgar- 
looking ** Tendresse,” who looks indeed all tenderness, and pity, 
and shame, ina sort of mute apathy and despair over her own 
unspealable plainness, but who has fine game points for all that, 
and won the Newmarket stakes * against all ages.” ‘Then there 
is ** Cactus,” as Jong as an cel and a little like a hyzna in the 
face. Butif half our readers have not met ** Miss Hannah” in 
London socicty, then we have no experience whatever,—with her 
sharp, eager look, her cocked ear, cold finesse, drake neck, and 
acerated nose. Still, however little we may sympathize with her, 
sympathizing much more with the lovely and retiring Chloe and 
princely Bedlamite, we cannot quite forgive the flippant manner 
in which ‘*Stonehenge™ thinks proper to speak of ** Miss Hannah’s” 


| 


‘innumerable children.” 

The long and dreary list of ills to which greyhound flesh is 
heir to is another proof, if proof were needed, of his aristocratic 
breeding. ‘The greyhound is subject to ‘ general diseases, with 
awl without increased action of the heart,” to ** local diseases 
attended with inflammation,” to ** accidents,” just like any other 
mortal, and we grieve to say, * parasites,” like any Christian or 
Irish child. He suffers from ephemeral fever, and epidemic 
-eatarrh, and typhus fever, and rheumatic fever, often ending in 
palsy and small-pox. IIe suffers froim chest-founder, and St. 
Vitus’s dance, and rickets (we saw a poor young greyhound with 
them the other day very cheerful before and very sad behind), 
‘and enlarged joints, and chronic gencral dropsy, and cancer, and 
other malignant diseases, and epilepsy (poor thing !), and anaemia. 
| Ile suffers from inflammation of the brain, and inflammation of 

the eye, and inflammation of the car, and inflammation of the 
throat, and inflanimation of the lungs, and inflammation of the 
heart, and inflammation of the stomach, and inflammation of the 
intestines, and inflammation of the liver, from jaundice, and acute 
dropsy, and calculus, and finally, from inflammation between the 


toes. 

“* Stonehenge” treats of all these with the lucid pen of a man of 
science, the tenderness of true philanthropy, the straightforward- 
‘ness of a sportsman, and the feelings of a gentleman.  ‘Lhis 


| disposed of, he addresses himself to the moral sentiment of 








| * The Greyhound in 1864. By “ S:onehenye.” Loudon: Lon su.an. 
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mankind, and h2 do 
compared with racing. Very gool. 
not absolutely eschew racing, does he? It would bea pity, we 
think. But if he does, we will take an early opportunity of 
following his own method in his own behaif, and endeavour to 
prove to his entire satisfaction the innocence of racing compared 
with some other thing, which we shall try and discover in the 
meantime. But thisis pareathetical. It would hardly be possible 
to surpass the tenderness and delicacy of “Stonehenge ” for the feel- 
ings of the sick greyhound. Thus, “ on visiting a sick dog you must 
be very careful not to alarm him. Enter the kennel as if your 
object was anything but what it is. Then, as if impromptu, take 
som? slight notice of the dog, and carefully make your observa- 
tions without attracting his attention or alarming his fears. At 
this time observe the state of the eyes, and note the breathing, 
whether natural or quicker than usual, whether the dog lies on 
his side, or curled up, or sits up on his hind-legs. Note also if he 
sighs continually, or has hiccup, or expresses pain by whiniug or 
moaning, or suddenly darting his nose towards his flank, or chest, 
or any other part of his body. ... During this examiaation 
various quoastions may have beea asked quietly of the attendant 
aud answered, relative to cough, appetite, &c., after which... 
patting the dog very gently on the head, place the hand on the 
region of the heart, and ascertain whether it beats regularly, and 
at its usual velocity of from ninety to a hundred beats per 
minute. The ear or the stethoscope may then be applied to the 
chest.” And so for:h, with velvet love. We can fancy a young dog 
being sincerely touched, but an old dog would be apt to say, 
‘* D—n it, doctor, don’t come sneaking in, as if I didn’t guess what 
youare upto! You have seen me after a hare often enough to 
sperk to me like aman. ‘There, there, don’t be offended, don't be 
ofended !” 

** Stonehenge” has been led by independent speculation to a 
discovery which, if it be a discovery, will prove of singular 
importance to dogkind. He has identified, as he believes, ** dis- 
temper” with typhus fever. And certainly the symptoms which 
h> classifies point with great emphasis to his conclusion. If he is 


onstrates the innocence of public coursing 


jut surely -: Stonchenge ” does 


right we strongly recommend him to read up the latest results in 
tho traatmont of fever, Dr. Chambers on life, and Dr. Anstie on 
stimulus. If, as he says, dog and man have so mach in common 
in the matter of constitution, and they evidently have, any doctrine 
of vital stimulus and renovation applicable to the one must, exteris 
paribus, be true of the other. To the independent speculations of 
‘Stonehenge ” we will make a little addition of our own. We 
bolieve that hydrophobia may ultimately be found to be a disease 
of the nervous system, curable by Dr. Chapman's new method of 
regulating and modifying the functionality of the nervous system 


by the application of ice to the spine. This would be quite con- 


sisteat with the generation of a physiological, idiopathic, and | 


con nunicable virus, as, for instance, in a case of glanders. But 
we only throw this out as a hypothesis, suggested by certain 
ana'ogies between hydrophobia and epilepsy, the latter having in 
so many cases been treated with apparent success hitherto by Dr. 
Chapman's method. 

A very interesting chapter in the new edition of ** Stonehenge ” 
is thit on the different racing varieties of the greyhound, which 
** Stonehenge” divides into five chief classes, namely, the Newmarket, 
Wiltshire, Laneashire, Scotch, and Yorkshire. ‘The Newmarket 
greyhounl includes the greyhounds used in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire, Essex, Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, and part 
of Lincolnshire. The type given is ‘“* Czar,” who, though only 
half of Newmarket blood, fully represents the characts 
the Newmarket variety,—great size, immense speel, tolerable 





stoutness consilering the deficiency in the back and sides, 
anid good working powers in proportion to their size and speed. 
The gallop of thes2 dogs is maguificent, but they cannot work so 
* closely” as a slower animal. If a hare is what is evled a * bad” 
hare, without strength and nobility of soul to break away in order 
to afford mankin 1 a test an 1 illustration of the superior spee 1 of 
the flying Newm ket dog, and if, on the contrary, she is only able 
to live for a few turns, the ** tyro must not expect to find a flier 
whichshail he abie tocompete with a little, slow, close-working dog.” 
The best Newmarket blood was originally kept by Lord Strad- 
brooke, Mr. Fyson, and Captain Daintres. But sinee * King 
Cob” and * Fantail” the pure Newmarket blood is represented 
by a host of first-rate dogs,—‘+ Foremost,” *+ Figaro,” ** David 
Deans,” ‘+ Maw-worm,” ** Sam” (who seems painfally conscious of 
his name), and many others, ** King Cob,” however, *+ standing 
out prominently as the sire of more large winners than any dog 
which ever ran.” 


‘isties of | 


The Wiltshire greyhounl is the opposite of the Newmarket 
dog, being small, muscular, compact, with untiring energy ang 
great working powers. The Lancashire dog has been bred ex. 
clusively for Altcar and Lytham, and everything sacrificed to gize 
and speed, so that he shall be fast enough to his game, and high 
enough on his legs to see the hare while running at a hundred 
yards’ distance and up to his elbows in stubble, as is often the cage 
at Lytham. The Scotch dog can hardly be looked upon aga 
variety, as its own sub-varieties are so numerous, but most of the 
true Scotch dogs have this defect in common with their country- 
men, that they are apt to be too canny. They are too intelligent, 
very soon enter to their game, require very little practice before 
being perfect in their parts, are very hardy, they run with great 
fire and speed in their puppyhood, ‘but soon learn to take 
liberties.” They do not run slack like the Lancashire, but soon 
begin “ to check their hare and worry her to death.” Finally, the 
‘‘ Yorkshire,” or North-country greyhound, is nearly extinct, and 
is chiefly remarkable for a very long head, which we should haye 
expected, and a Roman nose, which we should not. But in truth 
“Stonehenge” tells us it is useless to make a selection from these five 
breeds, as they can no longer be said to exist. But if we take 
public running as a guide, it would appear that most of the most 
fashionable modern dogs are descended from ‘* King Cob,” either 
through ‘ Figaro” and “ Kentish Fire,” or through ** Sam,” who 
was a grandson in the female line. Next come the Scotch lines of 
‘* Waterloo,” “ Monarch,” and ‘ Bowhill,” out of which two 
lines in various combinations no large stake has been won for 
soine years past. 

Eleven years have elapsed since the publication of the first 
edition. Since that time ‘‘ Stonehenge” has acquired much expe- 
rience both on the coursing-ground and on the score of kennel 
management, and to the record of this he has added, moreover, 
the decisions of ‘The National Coursing Club,” and the new 
rules which he helped to draw up in conjunction with Lord 
Sefton and Mr. C. Jardine. We miss an index to the volume. 
In the present day a munual and book of reference without an 
index, and a complete and accurate index, is like a pig in a fair 
with a soaped tail. We wil! only add in conclusion, that ‘* Stone- 
henge” is manifestly a disciple of the principle of natural selection, 
of which he gives very striking illustration=. 

FROM LONDON ‘TO PERSEPOLIS.* 
Tue only fault of this book is that there is too much of it, too 
Mr. Ussher is a 








many chapters, too many words in a chapter. 
sensible, observant traveller, who has eyes that can see, who has 
seen places but very little known, and who can relate very 
pleasantly what he has seen. Unfortunately his notes were origi- 
nally prepared without any view to publication, and accordingly 
they are full of little incidents, very interesting doubtless to the 
writer's friends, but of little value to the public, and of information 
which though sound is by no means novel. ‘This kind of thing, 
for example, is not such an improvement upon ordinary geogra- 
phical dictionaries as to deserve the magnificent * get up” in 





| which this volune appears :— 

“From Vienna to Presburg there is but little to be seen. The banks 
rising on both sides are parily cultivated and partly covered with shady 
| forests. The Kouigsberg, the hill to which the Kings of Hungary, in 
olden time, used to ride after their coronation, and there wave the 
sword of St. Stephen to the north, south, east, and west, defying all 
who should ever dave to attack them, is but a short distance from the 
city, and is seen before the latter comes into view. Presburg is a very 
handsome town, containing some forty th und inhabitants, and though 
no longer a capital, looks prosperous and wealthy. About halfway 
between Presburg and Pesth stands the famed fortress of Komorn, re- 
cessfully resisted the utmost foree of the Austrian 
ef town of the country of that name, and contains 


nowied for having sv 
| Empire. It is the el 
two Protestant churches, and the ouly insurance oflice for the Danube 








vessels and their cargoes.” 

Had one half of all Mr. Ussher has written been carefully pruned 
away the remainder would have beon a valuable narrative, for he 
has, as we have said, gool eyes, writes very simply, and is 
entirely free from the affectation of knowledge which makes many 
books of travel so insufferably wearisome. His descriptions of 
the Caucasus and of Armenia are well worth rea ling, more par- 
ticularly the account of the latter province, which appears to 
have interested him greatly. Tle had been told that it would be 
impossible to penetrate into Daghesian, the Russian jealousy of 
travellers being too great, but Mr. Ussher hal excellent letters of 
introduction, Prinee Bariatinsky gave him recommendations to 
the generals, and everywhere he found himself treated with the 
greatest kindness and consideration. ‘The route into the moun- 





| * From Loudon to Persepolis. 
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tains is by a zigzag, very deep in mut, but still passable for a 
telega, or long light cart without springs. The road is supplied 
oo? « 
with posting-houses, andl at the top stands a great cross of wood, 
set up to indicate the boundary between Europe and Asia, a land- 
£ . ry . . . 

mark the Russians never seem to forget. This point is nearly 
9,000 feet above the level of the sea, and of course bitterly cold 
and ragged, and though the climate softens as you descend, the 
Asiatic side is still fearfully wild and desolate :— 

r more gloomily grand than the defile 
through which we now drove. The enormous granite mountains piled 
one over the other, aud their summits capped for thousands of feet (the 
Kasbek being sixteen thousand feet in height) with perpetual snow, are 
as it were reft in twain by the river, which forms thus a passage for 
itself, boiling and foaming at the bottom of an abyss, the walls of which 
are sometimes two thousand feet in perpendicular height. The road, by 
the edge of the stream, sometimes not fifty feet in width, is in some 
places excavated out of the solid rock some six feet above it, whilst in 
others the defile opens to half a mile in width. It always shows ihe 
same chasm-like features, and presents the same appearance of utter 
desolation and chaos. In some degree the pass of Dariel resembles that 
of the St. Gothard about the vicinity of the Devil's Bridge, but the 
mountains being much higher, and the scenery on a very much larger 
seale, it is far more imposing, and is probably nowhere surpassed in 
gloomy m ignificence. Numerous stre:ms, some falling in cascades from 
great heights, others flowing through ravines and clefts in the rocky 
walls, discharge their waters into the Terek, which gradually assumes 
the dimensions of a river.” 

The mountains are unclothed, anl the road, cut chiefly in solid 
granite, was declared by the Emperor Nicholas to have cost more 
than if it had been paved with roubles. All along the road are 
square fortified villages inhabitel by Cossacks, who cultivate as 
much of the surrounding district as they please, and are exempted 
in consideration of military service from all taxation. This is the 
base of the Russian system of occupation, which would be intoler- 
ably expensive but that the Czar is enabled to pay his Cossacks 
in land. ‘The province nevertheless absorbs a regular army 
estimated at 148,000 men, but really containing only about 
90,000, who serve for twelve years, receive only nominal wages, 
and are fed upon a thin gruel composed of black bread and water, 
some roots, and a little fiery brandy. ‘There is also a Georgian 
militia some 20,000 strong, and 50,000 Cossacks who act as 
irregular cavalry. Videgne, Schamyl's old abode, is now a 
Russian fort, and Mr. Ussher’s aceount is far less favourable 
to that chief than the one usually received in Europe. — Ilis 
reign seems to have been a very gloomy tyrauny, based chiefly 
upon fanaticism, his only advisers were mooliahs, he flogged his 


“Nothing could be wilder o 








own mother to show his inflexibility, and killed his son who had 
been educated at St. Petersburg for displaying Russian sympathies. 
His followers have given up military resistance, but the nature of 
the country still enables them to preserve a kind of independence, 
and, ‘‘in fact, at first the submission of the mountaineers is only 
nominal, and consists solely in allowing the Russians to construct 
forts at afew miles’ distance from each other in the most com- 
manding positions in the country, no taxes or contributions of any 
sort being demanded, and no interference with the patriarchal 
authority of the chiefs exercised. When their hold of the country, 
however, by means of these forts anl roads becomes firmer, and 
thy people more accustome | to their presence, the Russians slowly 
and gradually interfere with the power of the chiefs, cautiously 
lessening their influence with their followers ; aml by appointing 
an officer to reside with the heads of the various tribes, whose 
assent is necessary to any punishments, and who assists in deciding 
disputes, they by degrees accustom the natives to regard them, 
and not their hereditary chiefs, as their real rulers. As yet the 
Russians have not ventured to impose taxes, and al! the Caucasian 
great incentive to 
The province will yiell in the end, and may 


provinces being exempt from conscription, that 
revolt is avoided,” 
repay expenses, as it is full of minerals. 
working the coal-mines, and hope td supersele the supply now 
obtained from England. Mr. Ussher saw Gounib, the exira- 
ordinary natural fortification in) whi 
It is a mountain 6,000 feet high, with a grassy plateau at 


‘The Rassians are already 





Schamyl made his last 
stand. 
the top like a cup, the plain rising towards the edges, whence the 
traveller looks over a sheer precipice of a thousand feet. ‘There 
és only one ascent, and Schainy! had crossed this with rock walls. 
s driven 





The Russians took it by scaling the precipice on wedge 
into the rock. 

Mr. Ussher visited Kars, where the fortifications thrown up by 
Major Lake stand unrepaired, and saw Ani, the ruined eapital of 
Armenia, where churches and monasteries stand untouched and 
uninhabited, as they were left after Timour sold the inhabitants 
into slavery :— 

“Making a long circuit, we entered the deserted city by the centre gate, 
there being three great entrances in the double walls, which were built of 
large blocks of hewn stone. Over the outer gate was an Armenian 
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inscription, over the inner aleopard was sculptured in bold relief ; while 
near it, om the towers, were carved crosses, ornamented with decorations 
and tracery of a very delicate nature. We found the ground in the 
interior covered with fragments of sculptured stones, broken columns, 
capitals, and carvings. Clambering over the masses of ruins we 
entered a few of the churches, three or four of which seemed, with the 
exception that their doors had been carried away, quite as perfect as 
when just out of the hands of the builder. One of them in particular, 
which stood just above the bridge that spanned the abyss below, was in 
complete preservation, the fresco paintings on the interior of the dome 
retaining their bright colour and hues uninjured by time, the subjects 
being Christ riding into Jerusalem, the Virgin at the sepulchre, &e. 
Chese churches stand solitary among the ruins, in which, save a few 
pigeons, no living creatures seemed to exist. In the centre of the city 
were two lofty octagon towers, on which were small turrets; and not 
far from them was an isolated steep rock, near the edge of the precipice. 
This was also covered with scattered fragments of what had once been 
buildings—the citadel of the fortress city. The walls of tho palace yet 
remain, aud are of great extent and solidit; The , is perfect, 
the huge stones are squared and put together with the greatest care, 
and the whole is covered with the most elaborate carvings, decorations, 
and mosaics, all of exceedingly delicate workmanship. Tiere were also 
two mosques; one built on the edge of the precipice, tho interior of the 
dome of which was covered with perfectly preserved arabesques, re- 
sembling in character and finish of design those of the Alhambra.” 

IIe saw but did not aseend Ararat, the terrible mountain which 
rears itself a black mass capped with snow in the solitary grandeur 
of 16,000 feet above the plain of Ervivan. He visited the 
Catholicos or Patriarch of Armenia, whose seat is at Etchmiadzin, 
and whom he found a handsome and dignified old man, with fine 
profile and heavy beard. He is the possessor of a spiritual throne 
first set up by Pope Sylvester at (he commencement of the fourth 
century, and is elected by the synod, the seven eldest Bishops, 
and some lay deputies. The Russian Government protects the 
election by its influence at Constantinople, and makes it a policy 
to defend ‘Armenians throughout the ‘Turkish Empire. In return 
Armenians almost everywhere are pro-Russian. ‘They number 
ten millions —surely a grave exag- 
as widely as the Jews, prospering 
werywhere except at home. In their own Jand they live a life 
everywhere except at home a theirown Jana they live a life 
almost wnique, being based on both the European and Asiatic 
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according to this book nearly 
geration ?—but are scattere: 


theories. 

“Tt would appear that nowhere is the patriarchal system carried to a 
greater extent than among the Armenians. Daring the lifetime of the 
father, all the sons and their descendants live together in one common 
dwelling; and thus houses may be found which, from the number of 
their inhabitants, resemble beehives, ofien comprising three and four 
gonerations, All the property is held in conmnon by the deseendants of 
the heal of the house. Brothers and sisters inherit equally, but until 
the death of the head no one can possess anything separate from all the 
others. Uatil marriage the Armenian girls about as they like; 
they are unveiled, and enjoy as much freedom as they could do in 
European countries, flirting, love-making, and marrying to please 
themselves, as in more civilized lands. But once murricd, and all is 
changed. From that time until she bears a child, she never speaks to 
any one except her husband; and then only in private. After she 
becomes a mother, she may speak tu her mother-in-law first, and after 
the lapse of certain periods, to her own mother, her sisters-in-law, and 
her own sisters. She is always veiled, even in her own house; she 
never speaks to male strangers, and she seldom or never leaves the 
Her finery, jewellery, and ornaments can bo shown only to 
those of her own sex; and in every way her seclusion is as complete as 
that of the Turkish women. On the other hand, the Armenian women 
seldom du any hard work; they remain at home while their husbands 
labour in the fields, and they enjoy, probably on account of their 
acquaintance prior to marriage, much more respect and contidence from 
their husbands than falls to the share of the Turkish wife, who, moreover, 
has to divide with two or three rivals the little affection or respect 
which her husband deigns to bestow on her. As the Armenian 
woman can only talk in her ewn house below vreath, that none of 
her male relatives may hear what she says, it follows that the con- 
sequence which usually results from the residence of so many women 
in one house, incessant quarrelling, is quite avoided. Custom, the 
strongest of all laws, forbidding them to speak above a whisper, a war 
of words could only be carried on under great difficulties; and as yet, 
at least, speaking on the fingers, which would also require a knowledge 
of spelling, an accomplishment very few of them possess, is not intro- 
duced to facilitate the interchange of hostilities between those ancient 
and daughters-in-law. Yet it is not easy to realize 
» ladies sit mute, or only 
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house. 









enemies, mothers 
the idea of a large fainily cirele in which all th 
couverse among themselves in whispers.” 

Mr. Ussher continued his travels through Kurdistan and Persia, 
but the extracts we have given sulliciently indicate the quality of 
the book. which forms an immense octavo; beautifully printed and 


bound, and faulty only in its unnecessary mass. 


REPORTS OF THE PARISIAN WORKING-MEN DELE- 
GATES ON THE GREAT EXIIIBETION.* 
PARADONICAL as it may seem, it is certain that by far the most 
abundant and authentic source of information as to the views and 
feclings of the French working class in reference to their own con- 
dition at the present day is to be found in a series of reports on our 


* Rapports des Délégués des Ouvriers Parisiens & Exposition de Londres en 1862. 
Publiés par la Commission Ouvritve, Paris; Eagtae Lacroix, Lsi2-04, 
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own Great Exhibition of 1862, by working-men delegates from Paris, | all, are the enormous public works carried on by the Second Em- 
Lyons, &c. The Parisian ones, published at first at irregular inter- | pire in the capital of France, and now proposed to be extended 
vals in successive pamphlets (which appear to be no longer procur- throughout the provinces, but ateliers nationauc in another 
able, and seem therefore to have all been taken up by the respective form ? 
trades), have recently been brought out in a big volume of nearly | Yes, it is true,—the ideas, the language of these picked 
900 pages, printed on a larger page and with “leaded” type, but Parisian working-men, elected by their fellows, apparently full of 
without, so far as can be discovered, any modification of the matter, devotion towards the Emperor personally, are those of 1848. Ig 
—a fact creditable to the Imperial Government,—which volume there no lesson in the fact for the critic, for the ruler, for the 
was not long since commented on by M. Lavollée, in an article on distant observer? ‘Those who still imagine that 1848 really kindled 
Les Expositions Universelles in Le Deux Mondes for 1st December, | the social warfare which it revealed, that that social warfare hag 
1864. It hardly impairs the value of the work that the writers been appeased, and not merely covered over, as a fire with ashes, 
must of necessity belong to that portion of the French working , by the Second Empire, to burst out afresh on the first opportunity 
class which is not absolutely disaffected to the Second Empire. | given to it to do so, may surely learn from these reports of the com- 
Although one or two names occur, amongst the signatures to the | paratively satisfied amongst the workmen how baseless is the suppo- 
yarious reports, of men whom the Empire sent into temporary | sition. It may safely be said that the most passionate declamations 
exile, it is evident from the general tone of them that the Na- | on the sufferings of labour which have been uttered amongst our- 
poleonic réyime has by this time made itself at least tolerable to a | selves of late years in the very heat of strikes and lock-outs could 
large portion of the French working class, and has conciliated not | be amply matched from the reports of these men, who have just 
a few of its members. ‘There is an evident and express look- | been paid their expenses by official authority. Let us take a few 
ing to the personal initiative of the Emperor in social ques- | samples, purposely omitting extreme cases. The very first report, 
tions. Cabinet-makers recall a recent declaration of the “ chief | that of the tauners, curriers, and morocco-workers, speaks of ‘the 
of the State” that ‘+ he would always take into consideration the | selfishness of French industrial society, which pays the worker as 
wishes which might be expressed in the interest of the many.” | little as it can, and causes to radiate all around a spirit of parsi- 
Carpenters tell of a strike in March, 1862, against those private | mony, of narrowness of feeling. . . . Perpetuate this spirit of 
employers who refused to adopt the labour tariff of the city of | selfishness, of commercialism, of competition... . and not only 
Paris, when more than 2,000 workmen were arrested and taken to | very kind of industry is imperilled, but all honourable indi- 
the Préfecture (how little the political world has known of so grave | viduality disappears, social chaos is established, the nation is 
a disturbance of Parisian industry!) but **an order from on high” | degraded.” ‘The very last report, that of the musical instrument 
gave the dispute] franc a day to the workers. ‘Tanners speak of | makers in brass, after declaring that whilst the price of all articles 
the * work of social regeneration so boldiy undertaken, so ardently | of necessity in France has been rising wages have daily fallen, says, 
followed by His Majesty the Emperor.” “'The Emperor, we | ‘+ TLence it happens that the worker is for the most part in a state 
know,” says a saddler, *‘ only wishes for what is good, and he has | of complete discouragement ; he feels no emulation in his labour, he 
the strength to fulfil it,’—a specimen of naive faith in despotism | works more as a machine than as an intelligent being.” Exactly 
which would not be out of place in the mouth of a Russian moojik. | midway between these two reports (27 out of 53) stands that of 
It is not indeed to be denied that the mere act of forming a | the marble workers. We find them lamenting an ‘‘ ever augmenting 
Working-Men’s Commission to organize the election, by universal | disorganization ” of trade, whichis ‘+ sowing division and hatred 
suffrage of the working-men themselves, of delegates who should | between masters and workmen.” It would be idle to multiply 
not only report on the mere facts of the English Exhibition, but | these instances. Sutlice it to say that wherever the delegates have 
on the condition of the English and French workmen in the | veutured upon the condition of their fellows they have painted it 
respective trades, and on the wants and wishes of the latter, was | in the blackest colours, and have uniformly pointed to that of the 
one of a nature to appeal to the pride of the French working | English worker in the same department as superior to their own, 
classes. The idea, it may be indeed observed, belonged to the | Ilow far the delegates are right in their appreciation of the 
working-men themselves, as will be seen from the brief but | state of French industry, as between the employer and the em- 
interesting sketch of the origin and labours of the “ Commissivu | ployed, may be so comparatively with England, how far their con- 
Ouvri¢re” prefixed to the Paris volume. And the day came when | tradicter, it would be too long to examine here. ‘The great fact of 
the movement assumed proportions which gave alarm to the | truly European import which results from the reports is once more, 
police, which gave orders to the Commission to proceed no further. | and by the French reviewer's own confession, that the Parisian work- 
Under these circumstances, the Commission addressed itself ing class at large are as discontented with their social condition 
“directly to the Emperor, to set before him the gravity of the | after twelve years of the Empire as they were in 1848,—their dis- 
situation. ‘The Emperor, having confidence in the feelings of the | content only tempered, or rather only restrained, by a certain blind 
working class, deigned to grant to the Commission authority to | reliance on the good-will towards them of the crowned author 
proceed with its task.” ‘Thus, whether by accident or by design, | of L’Eutinction du Paupcrisme. Aud this reliance is nourished, 
the Emperor has secured for himself the sole credit of a certainly | it will be observed, by certain gracious interferences on the part 
very bold and popular measure. And the feelings thereby aroused | of the ** chief of the State” with the severities of his subordinates, 
seem well expressed in a report of the leather-dressers, who speak | so apt and frequent as irresistibly to recall the story of the famous 
of the ‘illustrious family whose actual chief has understood that | Persepolitan discoverer’s tame leopard, whose affections were 
the workman alone could tell exactly what takes place on the last | riveted by being regularly thrashed every morning by the servant 
steps of the social ladder, and signalize abuses which our laws | and as regularly delivered by the master. Which is the greater 


cannot reach.” danger of the two orders of feeling to the workers themselves, to 
We need not dwell on the technical portion of the reports— | the ruler, to France, to the world, it were perhaps hard to say. 
that treating either of the qualities or defects of exhibited articles, The best security against those dangers lies perhaps in the 





or the processes of manufacture in England or France—though | wonderful revival of that movement of co-operative association 
this should be often of immense value to English employers. | which was checked, but could not be killed, by the events of 1851-2, 
That portion of the reports which is generally headed *+ Wishes j and the new impulse given to which has been attested by M. 
and Wants” (v@ur et besoins) is the one which most concerns the | Baudrillart in the Journal des Débats, by M. Lavollée in the Revue 
general public. On this M. Lavollée declares that one seems no | des Deux Mondes, but which is still better proved by the growing 
longer to hear the same men as the keen but calm judges of before. prosperity of the “Sociéte du Crédit au Travail”—a sort of 
**Now the talk is of the tyranny of capital, of the curse of com- | * Crédit Mobilier ” of co-operation, and by the publication of the 
petition, of the cupidity of employers, of the exploitation of man | journal ** l'association” the ‘+ Co-operator” of France. It is only 
by man. We are brought back to 1848, to its ideas, to its | through self-help that the French working-men can learn to do 
phrases.” And again : ‘* One sees from their reports that the French | without and to disdain Government patronage. 

workmen, whose organs they are, retain their former prejudices | ‘The Ollivier law on * Coalitions ” only perpetuates this state of 
against capital, against competition, against the division of labour, | things. Its loose wording seems framed on purpose to allow at 
and even against machinery. . . . By what fatal blindness have | once any amount of severity and any latitude of indulgence, it 
they brought nothing back from London but their wretched and | other words, to throw the worker entirely on the arbitrary will of 
empty theories of 1848?” Upon which “ ideas” and * theories” | the governing power. Faithful to the lawlessness of its origin, 
the able economist, after the manner of economists, proceeds | the Second Empire seems to be applying itself to the eradication 
straightway to trample, even to the extent of treating as the | of the very idea of law from the mind of the French people. 
logical result of them those ateliers nationaux founded, as all It is succeeding in its purpose. ‘The late condemnation of 
the world should have known ere this, for the very purpose of | the Thirteen” is an outrage to justice such as could be 
ruining the doctrine of industrial association. And what, after. hardly matched from the annals of the most despotic eras of the 
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Ssencien régime.” It has been tamely, passively received. What 
does this mean but that the law has in France ceased to be an 
embodiment of public justice, a common property of the citizens, 
and is only henceforth for them an enemy too strong to-day to 
pe resisted? And so the peace of the Second Empire is not dis- 
turbed, but it is at bottom but a “lame and ill-seated peace,” 
like the treaty so called of the French era of religious conflicts in 
the sixteenth century, a peace which, whether it last months or 
years, is but a mere truce in civil war. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_—~»—_ 

The Economy of Capital; or, Gold and Trade. By R. H. Patterson. 
(Blackwood and Sons.)—The earlier chapters of this book are a recast 
of a series of papers which appeared in Blackwood's Magazine. The 
sixth chapter, on “The Bank of England,” is new, This chapter is 
an elaborate attack on Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Act, and advocates what 
is called “ free trade in money.”” Every bank is to be at liberty to issue 
as many notes as it can get the public to take, and the author does not 
seem to hold, though he expresses no dislike to, the modification of this 
extreme view which would require the issuers of notes to buy 100/. 
Consols for every 100/. of notes issued. It would be quite impossible 
for us to enter into this controversy, but we think the length at which 
it is treated is a mistake. It makes the book too bulky, a fault which 
might, however, to some extent, be amended by cutting out certain por- 
tions which are really repetitions of what has been said before. But, 
vhat is worse, it takes away from the popularity of the book, both be- 
cause bulk increases cost, and because people who like to read about 
money do not care to go into the currency question. Mr. Patterson 
writes so clearly and gracefully that an account of our monetary 
system, and of the effect of the gold discoveries, and of banks, and dis- 
count houses, and credit companies, from his pen is very attractive; but 
ove does not want this supplemented with elaborate controversy of what 
is at all events the received opinion. If it had been confined to twenty or 
thirty pages it would have been very well, but two hundred is too much. 
In a literary point of view the book is excellent, so excellent that it may 
perhaps float even under the burden of chapter vi. 

Tales Illustrative of the Beatitudes. By Uarriet Power. (Hatchard 
and Co.) Life's Paths. (Saunders, Oiley, and Co.) Cushions and Cor- 
ners. By Mrs. R. J. Greene. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—These three 
volumes are all very good specimens of that mass of literature which 
daily issues from the press for the benefit of young England. It is 
quite useless to keep on protesting against the system of always hiding 
the powder of morality under the jam of fiction for boys and girls. We 
suppose grown-up people cannot condescend merely to amuse children. 
Bat we at all events object to theology in addition to morality ; therefore 
we prefer Mrs. Greene’s story, even though she does make her selfish 
little girl reform entirely during an attack of measles. The author 
of Life's Paths High Church, and Miss Power of 
Low. The ambition of Philip, the little cripple, in the former is to carve 
seat-heads for the church, and of the Earl's daughter in the latter to give 
up dancing. The moral of the one is that people should have a full 
sense of the privileges and blessings the Church into which they have 
been baptized offers to her children, wherever the simple rules contained 
300k are carried out; while the latter ealls on young 
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in the Prayer 
persons to come out of the world. 
unsuited to children. The Messrs. Hatchard’s volume is particularly 
well got up. 

The Law of Life. Translated by Harriet E. Wilkinson from the 
French of M. D’Espinassous. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This strange 
volume is an attempt to deduce a species of socialism from the Lord’s 
Prayer. 


circulate, and distribute wealth. the co-operative 


The first we do; 
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These narrow views seem especially | 


| Between.” 


“ They're weel off ut con wark for their livin’; 
It’s better t’ be healthy nor rich ; 
Though gowd is a thing aw believe in, 
Aw don’t think it’s weel t’ ha too mich. 
“A mon wi’ a bank in his pocket 
Sees boggarts wherever he goes, 
An his heart welly jumps eawt o’ th’ socket 
If nobbut a chap blows his nose.” 

Labour and Wait. By Emma J. Worboise. (Houlston and Wright.) 
—A pleasant specimen of the author's favourite tale, in which the 
heroine is not appreciated in youth and has to be a governess, and then 
meets the destined man who would recompense her for all her griefs if 
—but just at that “if” this story stops, and we find that there is to bea 
sequel to get us out of this dilemma. Moanwhile is not this a rather 
sweeping test for the inferior sex ?—* The man who from hatred to her 
kind will kill or torment a eat és sure, when opportunity offers, to torture a 
woman's heart. Tf, on the other hand, you see pussy kindly received, 
treated with gentleness, and honoured with a passing caress or friendly 
word, then have confidence in that man, he has some, and probably many, 
fine traits in his character, and he will be a safe friend and @ kind, true 
hushand.” We think it right to give these words all the publicity in our 
power. How many a wretched being pining with hopeless love may 
date his misery from a cat-hunt! Will it henceforth be safe to go 
courting accompanied by your faithful dog ? 

The Jewish Temple and the Christian Church. By R.W. Dale. (Jack- 
son, Walford, and Hodder.)—A series of sermons on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, addressed to a Nonconformist congregation, and written in an 
orthodox but liberal spirit. For instance, Mr. Dale concedes that there 
is no suflicient evidence, external or internal, for attributing the author- 
ship to St. Paul, or indeed to any one. He does not, however, allow that 
the internal evidence is suflicient to show that it is not the work of the 
author of the other Pauline Epistles, or in other words, not St. Paul's. 
Yet he rejects the theory which alone, we think, would make it even 
possible—the theory which supposes the Epistle to have been written in 
Hebrew by the Apostle and translated by another hand, The style of 
the book is very good. 

The Gold Mine, and Other By Harriet E. Hunter. (Hurst 
aud Blackett.) —These verses seldom fall below a certain level of ex- 
cellence, but the author is hardly equal to a long flight. In The Gold 
Mine one seos no meaning in the story. If the hero was not wrong to 
emigrate, and we do not see that he was, why is he persecuted by for- 
tune? If he was, what justice is there in getting him out of the serape 

Then, again, what is the necessity of the shipwreck 


by an accident ? 
at the endof the poem? It seems to be introduced for the sake of 
Theo smaller pooms 


sensation, and yet is made absolutely nothing of. 
are, however, often happy, as in the pretty little fancy entitled * Glass 
As for the poetical notices of public events, such as the 
>rinee of Wales’s marriage and the deaths of Lord Clyde and the Prince 
They are 
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Consort, we suppose they are a bid for the Laureatoship. 
better, we think, than the odes of some Laureates,—Pye, for instance, 


' and Whitehead. 





| gerous. 


Force and Matter, By Dr. Louis Biichner. Edited by J. I. Colling- 
wood. (Traubner and Co.)—This little book is written by the President 
of the Medical Association of Hesse, and is marked by singular clear- 
ness and force of expression, but it will not, we think, gain many con- 
verts to its creed. It is nakedly material. “ The world or matter, with 
its properties, which we term forces, must have existed from eternity 
and must last for ever—in one word, the world cannot have been 

This is plain speaking, and plain speaking is seldom dan- 
When it is forbidden the unbeliever sneers, as Gibbon did, 
which is very dangerous. Dr. Biichner’s argument is that force could not 
have existed before matter because we only perceive force through the 
We deny the inference. It is like Berkeley's 


created.” 


changes in matter. 


| : 
argument for the non-existence of matter,—because we can only recog- 


Asking for our daily bread means that we are to produce, | 


| 


societies are an attempt at the second ; as for the third, it is still in the | 


When we have done this we can forgive each other our debts, 
So far as we comprehend the theory 


future. 
and this will be the reign of love. 
this is it, but we are far from clear that we do comprehend. 

The Day-Star Prophet. By Mrs. Alfred Allnutt. (Hurst and Blackett.) 


—If Mrs. Alinutt cannot be said to have quite succeeded in giving | 
| not manifested in matter may be disregarded, not taken into account in 


adequate poetical expression to the character and history of St. John the 
Baptist, she cannot be said to have failed. The descriptive and narra- 
tive power which this poem manifests is very considerable, and the 
author never falls below a certain line of excellence. It is only in those 
John, or which require the poet to touch the sources of horror and pity, 
as in the account of the saint's death, that we recognise the limitation of 
Mrs. Allnutt’s ability. She writes with real because unexaggerated 
reverence, and the lover of sacred poetry will find much to admire in her 
handsomely-printed volume. 

Afre r- Business Jottings. Poems by R. I 
Marshall, and Co.)—There is much tender feeling in these verses, 


> 
. 


Sealey. (Simpkin, 
especially in those which are addressed to 
always polished and unaffected. 
dialect, which have a dash of humour, seem to us, however, to have more 


vigour. 





| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


children, and they are | 
Some of the poems in the Luncashire | 


parts which demand force and fire of expression, as in the preaching of | of dealing with labour out of employment. 


nize matter by the senses, it does not exist, but al! that really follows is 
that we have no proof of the existence of anything but the impressions 
on our senses, So all that follows from Dr. Biichner’s premisses is that 
before the existence of matter material beings could not recognize foree 
—a proposition which hardly needs proving. As for the “ immortality 
of foree ” we heartily believe in it, for it is to us only another expres- 
sion for the will of the Creator, nor are we at all surprised to find that in 
Ilis will “there is no variableness.” What is true is thataforee which is 


the reasoning of natural philosophers. 

Lancashire's Lesson. By W. M. Torrens. (Trubner and Co.)—This 
is an argument put with much force for having some permanent system 
Mr. Torrens says that there 
is always plenty of public work which wants doing—s.nitary, if no other 
—and that the time for doing it is when wages are exceptionally low, 
and the men are not required for private enterprise. In Lancashire, 
by the time the special Act was passed and the plans approved, the 
He would therefore give the Crown per- 


necessity was nearly over. 
If the expen- 


manent powers of advancing money to municipal bodies. 
diture is entrusted to the local authorities he thinks waste might be 
prevented. One would certainly suppose there can bo no insuperable 
difficulty in laying down once for all the conditions on which the Poor- 
Law Board may sanction the borrowing of money on the security of the 
rates or the Treasury lend money to the municipalities for public works. 
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French Authors 
gossip about gre: 
merit of being quite wi 
Girardin, George Sand, Limartine, Lamennais, Victor Hugo are : 
but Balzac is the hero. 
his debts, the mystery in which he shrouded 
who at last became his wife, ar *t of innumerable sto 
have that highest kind of si nour ada 
pathos. The author should give us a biography of Balzac. 

We have also received Two Essays, by Edward Whitfield (Whit- 
field, Green, and Son), which are good specimens of fine writing: 
Words on the Choice o 
(Churchill and Sons), which purchasers 
ture on the Civil 
Buteshire rejected for agreeing with 
(Eadie, of Glasgow); 
Apostles’ Creed (Macmillan and Co.); 
the Rey. Dr. Howson (Longman and Co.); 
to the Promise of Christ's Coming, a C onsecration Sermon igs Mr. 
. Latham’s Johnson's Die fimary 


(J. H. and J. Parker) ; 
Webster's Dictionary \ 


(Longman and Co.); 


SPECTATOR. 





30 oth. )\—A plea $an 








; Limited M marchy, | of St. Paul, by J. B. Lightfoot. 











Darwin about the origin of species 
and Co. —Shoebury- 
by P. Barry; Captain 

by Thomas Hood, 3 | 


Ao rgyman’s Se /f-Examination conce raing the 
Hagar and Arabia, a Sermon by 





{March 25, ‘1865. 


; =: ep 
Dr. Goodrich and Dr. Porte er, of Yale ¢ College, 


which though less vonage Us than its rival is more copious, quite ag 
eal point of view, and far cheaper. We cannot say 
we like the ae. “ 


° 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


and Son—The Giaut Cities Macmillan and Co.—The Clever Wo; sins 






Be agen j of the Family, b 


the Author of uJ 
; ft 
and |“ feir of Redels ni _ 


2 vols ; the 





Murray and C .—Mira, by B. Burfora 


Votting- Hill Mys- | Rawlings. 
Modern Scepticism, by | Rivingtons—The London Diocese B 


? en v0k, 
Il, by Rev. Ff. | 1865, by John Hassari 33 
| Day and Son—Tho Principal Ruins of 


i—Indian Idyl's, by | Asia Minor, by Charles Texier. 
Frelerick the Franz Thimm — Thimm’s = Shak. 





2. vols. ; wank wa, 
by “ Silver- John R. Smith—King John Vindicataz 
m Chadwick. 


Trubner aud Co.—East and West, by 
Stefanos Xenos. 
| C. Newby—The Angle Hous», by 
[Larry Neville, 3 vols. 

S. O. Beeton—Cressy and Poictiers, by 


| 
| by Willia 
| 





Sacred Steps 


Thomas Mars- | J. G. Edgar. 


Appleton aud Co.—Lyrical Recreati on3, 


Spoch Men, by S. Neil; | | by S. Ward, 
by H. G. Reid. 








SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


ene vee Five Separate Oces 
Ls64 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN 


SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS 3 
use in the Royal Gardens < y 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborn 
Grounds of the Cry-t 
in the Royal Horticultars 
ton ; in Victoria Park; 
hundreds of the prinvip: 
well as abroad, where 
and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENI 
warranted to give amples 


of can be at ones ret 


city of construction, 

decided superiority over 
SHANKS’ PATENT 

work on wneven as well as 


manner than the 5 


quite immaterial wh 
Illustrated Cireulars sent f 
A. SHANKS and SON, 27 


MPORTANT 
JOSEPH GIi “hs a 
to the QUEEN, begs 
scholastic institutions, 
a novel application 
making Steel Pens he 








quality of materia 


must ensure unive 
tion. Each pen be 
guarantee of quality 


taining one gTuss 
simile of his sig: 


persons engaged in 
Warranted School a: 


adapted to their usc 


bility, and with tine, m 
ior the vi arious kind 
Sold retail by all Stat 
and Wholesale Deule 


Graham street, Bit 
York ; and at 37 ¢ 


| ytd a’ = 


shapes constantly 


delivery. Easy cui 


At T. EH. PILMih 
34 Berners street, 
sent post free 


Tens GLAS 


J. DEFRIES an | SONS ha 5 jus 
SHLOW-RKOOMS to th ry 


assorimentiu the w 


facture muy be see 


INDIA. 
RUEUM 
the severe te 


aud has thereby 
and daily increas: 


Rheumatic Gout, Gla 
Contractions aud We 


Neuralgie aud ott 
The numerous | 
that class of disea 
mended may be ot 
postage-stamps cf 


be found the certitic 
service, that i is Lire 
BLALNS he hus ev: 


The public shor 


by asking for COLES 


careful to Observe 


label which @neiicles 
tains the Pamphlet, with: 
Sold in bottles, 2s 9d 


KEATING, 79 st. 
all Chemists. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS. 
perry ORIGINAL ANTI-COR RO- 


ons during the Season WALT! R CARSON and nie ph 








x an vi have dise onunt he their 
y 


ANTI ~ CORROSION 


‘i ally ma ages Afor out-door 














LN r [-< 70k mOSTOS 


a a Park, and in many 











AN 'TI-CORROSLION 


t on, at t not approved 








other I awn Mw »wers. 


AN FL-CORROSION 
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ANT 1. C ORKOS 


"A STE F POROL 3s on Ic Ks elf 

















NTI-CORROSLON 
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LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 








Sisitt NG of BL D-RUUMS. 
SOTTENEAM 
\TISM, CHILBLALNS, &e. t t 
\OLES'’S ALG, \ M. _ IN. A has 


ubeyttaled stumuchic, aud a gentle stimulant. 
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EPOR D's FL nui MAGNE SLA. 
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| T HRESHER’S COLOURED 


FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


(PaRssaee S FLAX CLOTH SHIRTS 
—a ligiit and inexpensive substitute for cotton. Sold 
ouly by TuResHER and GLENNy, Outtitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand. 


VHANDELIERS in BRONZE and 

J ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM and L IBRARY, 

/ELABRA, MopERAroR LAMpes, in Bronze, Ormol 

aud Glass. SrarveTres in Parian, Vases, and 

ther Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
1ese articles, 


OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


{ SLE vS CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c, 











Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, froin £7 153. 
a9 


Glaiss Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £ 
All articles marked in plain figares. 


} 


1 and Foreign, suitable for 
ents. 





Ornamental Glass, Engli 
| 





Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders prom; tly executed, 
LON DON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


DIRMINGILAM — Manufactory and Show-rooms, 
Broad street E stublished 1507. 

JASY CHAIRS and SOF AS by 
y HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the sre sing 


r these gools, for which tlowai " a Sons 
i areputation, additional space has been des 
“un in their warehouses 26 and 27 Bernerg 
d street, both material and work ‘a wuship 
eu x of the very best quality. llowar mid 
Sous solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every dre awing roou, 








17 INAHAN’S LL WHIS KY vw. 


iv COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrate Ll oll Trish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. [tis pure, 
u mellow, deiicious, and very wholesome. Soldin 
bottles, Js. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the nis inche principal townsin England; or wiole- 
sule at & Great Wi indmull street, H —— t.— Jbserve 
tie red seal, pink labs 1, aud cork brande * Kinaian’s 
LL. Whisk 


UNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE 





aY WINE, 25 dozen, £7 4s. per six dozen, £12 153, 
per quarter cash paid to any stativn in Kagland, 
tof superior quality, is soft and 








| 1 = tlavoured, entirely free from heat 
or the skgitesi approach to acidity.—LUOS. NUNN 
>, i spirit, and Liqueur Merchants, 21 


1, uta © ,W.C. Price-lists ou apple ation. 








DE PSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 
i WINU.—MORSON S PEPSiNE LOZUNGUS are 
¢ turias lor auMinistering Luis popular 
ligestion. 





perfectly palata 
remedy for weal 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, London, W.C. Pepsine 
53., und 1Js, each, Luzenses in 








Wie in boctles at 3s 


boxes at 2s. 6 >. aud 4s . 6d. each. 


TONIC BITLERS. 
Ww: PERS’ QUININE WINE, the mont 


palatavie and Wholesome bitter in existe 





Grocers, Italian Waretousemen, Wine Mercusants, Con- 
tloners, aud others, al JUs. & dozen, 
Manuiactured by WALERS and WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- 
tins dan auuonu streei, London. 
Wiolesule Agents, &. LEWIS and CO., Worcester, 


CONSU MU ILLON are BERFECIUALLY CULKED Ly 
KEALING'’S COUGIL LOZUNGES, 


betes ASTHMA, and INCIP 1 NT 


ri sich are daily recommended by the fuculty—Tesii- 


mOnials from the most eminent of whom may be in- 


ed—as Lue most efectual, suc, Speely, aud Ccuon- 
veutent rewedy for Cough and all Disorders of the 


Lungs, Cuest, aud Throat. 


Sold in boxes, Is. L4d.; and tims, 2s. Od., ds. Gd, and 


Lis. eacnu, by TP. Keacina, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's Churches 
yard, Louden. Sold retail by all Drugyists, &e. 
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TURE. —WILLIAM S. BURTON'S STOCK on 





B* 














sHOW of IR and BRASS BEDST ADS and | 
CHILDRE N’s ¢ COTS, stands ui rivalled either for ex- 
nt or moderateness of pric He also supplies 
Bedding, m ired premises, aud 
Hangings 9! § uteed q : 
Patent Iron Botts te rads, fitte i with dovetail joints and 
each. Oruamental Iron and 
ariety, from £1 4s. to £25. 





ites of oe d-room Furniture in mahogany, 
olished id japanned de So always on 
» made WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
81 Newman street, and every article 

js guaranteed China Toilet sreat Variety, from | 
e* the set of five p 


Wareing 

TILLL: (M Ss. “BURTON, GENERAL 
“W FURNISHING LRONMONGER by appoint. 

to H I. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
meCUE and post paid. It contains upw 
of 600 Illustrations of - limited — Stock of 
ling Silver ani d Elect el S 
Britannia Metal Go 


Complete su 
fancy woo ds, } 


1ese 






show 
at his Manuf etory 





uds 
Ster- 


is 

















Kite hen 





Stoves, Fenders, Cc himn eypieces, 

Ranges, Lamps, rays Urus and 

Kettles, Cloc 3aths Toil: t Ware, 

Turnery, lror ‘ 24-POO UM 
abinet Furnitui 3 is 

be 39 Oxford stre et, 


of the Twent 


, la, 2, 3, , 5, and 6 Porry's 
place; and 1 Ne 
—TEET WITH OT 


NEW ITLON.—Post "PRE « 
ABRIELS S PAMPHLET 
TEETH (illustrated and descriptive), 
Explaining the tual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to auswer im every pariicu the 
purpose of ni atural masticators. 


on the 





¥ 
nly et 


iciple of capillary 
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DSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNI- | 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


PACKETS, 


WARRANTED P 


SD. 3 


Trxs, Is. 


RFECTLY PURE. 


Prepared from the best Maize or Indian Corn. 





Bears their Trade Mark, the *“* BULL’S HEAD,” 





“PURITY AND EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY.” 
COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 
on each Package. 
MepaAL at the Great Exmprrion, 1862. Their 


[t was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize 


Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly recommended for Family Use. 
Retailed in every Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and J. C O L M A XN, 


26 


Cannon Street, London. 





TAYLOR BROTHERS’ | 
(¢ ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. [Lassatr, 
having subjected this Mustard to a rig 
microscopical examination and Chemical analysis, ve- 
ports that it Contains the three essential properues of 
rood mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND 
FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, 
** Prize Ox,” and Dr, Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdon. 
TAYLOR BROTILERS, Brick lane, and Wentworth 


ous 


DELICATE 


tue 













































These Teeth are supplied on the pri siveet, London, N.E. 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely ith 
opring® and are supplied at a rile i hi wr STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
Lor = nonapeet ton - h We YO H.R THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Ciry EsTABLISHM 
(Four doors tro (GG ENFIE D STA = c il, 
Country | nage = Live JT AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 
35 W STREET, i ‘ : 
pool; 69 + “9 - : . This uurivalled starch is 
ossrs. GABRIEL guarantee ‘ u t SH a te nial ‘ 
— , USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
ake. 
— : x “- and pronounced by Her Majesty's Lanal | 
TEETH and PAINLE33 DUNTISERY, THE FINDST STARCH SHE EVER | 
ESSRS. LEWIN MOSELY and] Wer Majesty's Tace Dresser declares it tu 
SONS, 80 Berners street. Oxford street, and 448 1 HE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; ’ 
eset d (oppose Charing Cross Railway Station), estab- ret a ALOVe ard by solme of the ist uuent | 
lished 1 20, solicit attent n to th ir method of s ipply- seletlillc uen oft Lie ave : = a 
jing Ar‘iticial Teeth on a em of PAIN/.ESS tEN- CONFIRMS [6S SUPERLORITY. | 
TIST!.Y. 1 Teeth are cheaper, more natural, cor WOTLERSVOON and CO., Glasgor ad i 
nd durable than any yot produced. Vhey are | 
sive, aff ng support to loose teeth, rendering SAUCHK.—LEA AND — 3’ ; 
essary cither wires or ligatures, require but one ; J 
bes rs ft, end oe ms | "i t prices « ampleael defy Worse ESTERSHIR SAU ' | 
conupé ition isultution free. Teeth from 53. Sets deiicivus condimeut, prouotucet by Cou | 
5, 7, 10, and 15 Guineas, warrante!. Fer the ellicagy, | 2o!ssears . | 
utiity, and success of this system vide Lancet, “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE, 
*,* No conuection with any one of the same name is prepaved solely by Lea and Peauiss 
a aa 2 ure! -ctfully cautioned against wort j 
M R. HOWARD SURGEON-} and sudald see that Les andl I | 
4 DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has intro liced an ou the wrapper, label, bottle, aud s 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRILIION of ARTIFICE ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE | 
TEETH, ix a Peesecrepae’ SP fae iN + sleess Peta Aap *,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Propriet 
4 ar aoa 2 me Worcester; M s CRUs3Si and BLACK 
Giceeiil nan cafe oad Pate Messrs. Barctay aud Sons, Londua, &e., &e, aud 
ey wil) rel I be | ae pivsclacaagtinn nhs 
superior toany te thodd | i ers and Oilinen uuiversally. | 
not require the extract ful iniccadaie i cae j 
tion,and will sup} nd pre i age iODYNE.—Earl RUSSELL has | 
is guaranteed to resivre aruicu co aud mas ! raicioty f voured J. T. DAVENVORT witht | 
Decayed teeth stupped aud readered sound and u ‘ tollowiuns:—Es ot a despaich trom Mr. Webd, 
mastication. H.B.M’s Cousal at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, bsuts— | 
§ | i —Athom n lo ) The remedy iuost etficactous a its effeecs (iu Epi i | 
— Cholera) bas beeu fount to be © iN tad a 
RUPTURES—LY ROYAL LETLERS PATIN?, need nme su ty me by De. elu ves | 
s ah. b1Ves. 

\ 1HITE’S MOC-M ate ] CONSUMPLION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTIUMA, | 
_ TRUSS is al ed by upwar a ' BRONCIULELS Net RALGLA, RAE UMALioM 
gentiemer to be U Nost iu 7 SPASMS, &e. | 
pci tr a a CAUTION.—* IN CHANCERY.”"—CHLA INE 
s] ring, s Ole NaOR, Vice-Chancell »» stated tuat Dr. J. « $ vue 
seteier eee P the 18= | was undoubiedly the inventor of Chlorodyue.  f ainent 

SiL€ esist uj : MALS | hospital Pays s Loudoun ste mw. J. Collis 
» ; : pte ly 4 t Lowdou steed taut Dr J. Cou 
os and | MENT LEVER, ting se ry mcess C66 T Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne, that tuey 
and closeness that 1 penetra sty actacted, : ay eseribe it largely, aud mean n aged than Dr. Brow 
ny luring sleep. A deseripiive ¢ nou tie Ss Pines 1 public therefure are 
au the Truss (which eannot fail a ) torwarded Ly | cautioned : i any other than De. J, COLLLS | 
post, on the circumterence of the body two s veiw | BROWNES CHLORODYNE. No howe should ve | 
the hips being sent to tie Maniiacturer, Without it, Solid iu bo. thos, 2s. 0d. aud 4s. Gd. de uti | 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piceadilly, Lond on receipt of stamps, by J.T. DAVENPORT, 35 .G | 
Single Truss, 1is., 21s postage, | Husseli swreet, Loudon, W.C,, Sole Mauuiactiue 
1s. Double ditio, 31s. ’ bo Ouserve | talacly, u genuine witlodt tue worus 
Is. 8d. 1 mbilical ditto, +} posta Pita ' . CHLOROUYNE ou 4 
1s,10d. Post oflice orders to be made payable tw dul Government stan, 
cain ~ 
ATIC The PHOSPHORIZEVD NURVINE TONIC 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS (Pls NEW CHEMICAL 1 )MBINA- 
&c., for VARICOSE VE LNs, tnd all case 1 VION of PHlusPiLATIC SALTS, QUININE 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SVK LLNS, | IRON, é&e., containing all the Ksseutial Coustivu f 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, aud inexpeusive, | the Blood, Bram, and Nerve Substauce, Great pintlo- 
aud are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. i's svplical aud chemical research bas led ty th discovery 
) ; i 
4s, Gd., 7s. Gd., 10s.,and lis. each; postage, id, of tais invaluable remedy im is preseat pert 
JOHN WHITE, Mauuiacturer, 223 Piceadilly, Loud va. | pinorn ne ssc ray plese sang mena ide 
pe erVing its Wonderful prope: ties, alfurding imuiea 
f, ul permanently « ing all who sulice rou 
OLLOWAYs OLN TEMEN DP & PILLS. iw ASTING aud WIEUERING of the NERVOUS aad 
—-llupe lor Ail. Wiiatever aduaenut Nowe | MUSCULAR PissUbs, wtal aud parual proswa » 
neeu despair of being cued ull they have tried th and every other esunustiVe derangement of Lie systeu. 
Inesumavle Fumeuis. Whether the uisease be tuterual | it re generates al the imporians cements of tue buen 
Or external, $s pon tuuevus or the resull of VivienCe, a) frame. As —« horus in as ae f uatui iuidiues 
cure be possi vie Moiluway's medicaments wil elect i. | the durkne sv the eXuausted frame revives eu 
The severity or duration of tue malady is no bar to the UnpLes cette with its electrical >. ypes es. 
Successful iuthuence ereried by these twin medicines, : 4 I 
Which cleanse, purily, aud myigerate every solid an Prices, Ils. per bottl mm, OF Sour is, Lortl sah oy ae 
Huid in the body, and completery renyvate tue digest 33.5 auc in cases ¢ ang tires 333. bo . a 
They renuer every organ of secretion beaitiy. hens ; which saves £1 bis, packed securely, avd seut wo all 
admirable auiidutes w disease act mumediately on the | Pails of tue world. 
absorbeut system, lungs, heart, and circulation, Whereby | Lonvon Acenrs :-—Cleaver, 63 Osfoed street ; 
they in Variably give energy, toue, aud yivour to all the | 43 Kiog William street, Londuva Bridge; Ps 
, 3 3 
natural fuuct.ous of he Surand. 








[= JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES” 
> DIRECTORY for Lyd. 
Post free 21s, 
CHARLES Barker and Sons, 8 Birchin lane, Corahill, 
K.c.; and Groompriper and Sons, 5 Pateruoster row, 
London, B.C. 








1 KEAT KASTERN RAILWAY 

W COMPANY —DEBENTURE STOCK, Searing 
interest at the rate of Four aud a ilalf per Cent. pec 
annum ia perpetuity. 

The Divectors of the Great Kastern Railway C mp any 
are prepared to receive applications for the Company's 
Four and a Half per Ceat. per aauum De venture 
Stock. 

Auy amount not being the fraction of a poantem be 
subscribed for, in either large ve small sins, as aay be 
most convenient to the parties app'ying for the sams, 
and they will bo registered fortuwith, Without auy cust, 
either for Commission or stamp. 

Che ere stion of this stock is authorized by ‘The 
Geeat Kastern Ruilway Amalgamation Act, 1592," for tho 
purpose of paying of the existing mortgage debt of the 
Company, aud will consequently be ia yo eluity the 
tirst charge ou the entire revenues ofthe Co npany, waich 
amonutio nearly a million oad threa- paar Mi rs par anna ; 
whilst the eutire interest om the murlgase dedt is only 
£242,000 per annum. 
rhe i} per cent. erg will take di ute from the day 
on whie ithe suvuey is paid, aud to meet the conventen 
the hollers of the stock, warrauts ro the payment of 
such inte wil be sent to their address half-yearly, 
before the Ist March aad first Septe uber iu each year, 
being the respective dates on which the interest will be 
paid, 

Applications to be addressed to 

J. B. OWEN, 
Mareh 15, is 5. 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). (Fire and Marine.) 
Capital, Oue Million. 
Premiums chuged estimated by the indiviluad risk. 








Secretary. 


_Bishopegs erminus, 


LBERT 


te re 


Z 








Nhe utmost liberality lu every transactio., 
Otlices —3 Pinel lane, and 7 Waterloo plics, Pall Mall. 
MORRELL THEOBALD, 
Manager, Fire Department, 

*.* Azents wanted where none appointed. 

- LE RBOR: JUGIL, WISBAACL, aad 
SUITON RATLWAY. 

‘Di ‘3 of this Company are prepare to receive 
LOANS m SECURLLY of DEBENTURES for three, 
live, or seven years, Dearing Laterest at the rate of 
) per ceat. per aunaum, payable la.f-yearly in Loadon. 

Che INTEREST on the above Debentures will ba 


Midiand Railway Company in teras of the 


paid by the 
tare Luterest 


Aci of Parhauent, Waich makes the Debe 
the first charge on the GROSS RUCELP LS of the Liue 
prior lo deducuun of Working expenses, 
il. DUDLEY COOPER, Secretary. 
il Parliament street, Loudoun. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SUCLETY, L King William street, Loudon, E.C,, 


Esiablished 1854, with uranches at Calcutta, Madras, 
sud Bombay.—Very economical Lome and colonial raves 
for civil aad military lives. Division ¢ r of one- 





aiams on all parti 
juced oue-ual fox 


Pre 
SIX Years in furee re 


premiua 





May, 1365, 80 that £50 only of Gach £10) 0 

jailing due is charge foul assurauces issued exceel 
£7,000,000 sterling, claims paid, Lf million, cash Douuses 
tu assured, £565,000, or au average anual retura of 
js. IM tue pouad at 25 divisivus of prod Advauces 
made ou Lite Interests and on real and olaer property ip 
collection WILL assuraices 

PREVERICK Lb SDRIKS, Act uary 





fhe BEST RE Ga) DY for INDIGESTION. 
"ORKTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
iN confident y rec ve oe as @ Simple vut certain 
remedy fur ludigestiou. They act as a powerful Tonic 
aud geatle Aper.ent, are mild in tueir operation, safe 
auder auy ¢ reuu stances, aud thousauds of persons can 
row bear testimony LO tue benefits to be derived Irow 
their use.—Suld iu votties at bs. if, 2s. 94, aad Lbs, 
euch, in every towu in tue Kkingdo.w. 

CAUTION! Be sure toask tor “ NORTON'S PILLS 
aud do uvt be persuaded to purchase tie Varivds Luaila- 


lluus. 
ie LiL 
SCOURBUTIC 


disease be tid in the 





suifer from 
aud wf any other 
system i wil be sure to slow 
itseif at this season. No meiicwwe cau be used with 
more perfect coutidence Wuan PARUWS LIFE PILLS, 
They clear from the body all taat is vartfal and produce 
health aud cOufort May be hal of auy Cheaust. 


SPRING many 
ARF aCPlons, 
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EW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 

TREASURY BILLS, £1,090,090 sterling, author- 

ized by Act of the Legislature of the Colony intituled 

“The Debentures Act 1864," to be raised in anticipa- 
tion of “ The T.oan Act, 1863.” 

The undersigned, acting on behalf of the Government 
of New Zealand, now offer to public c»mpetition by 
tender the first ins'alment of the above Treasury Bills, 
amounting to £190,000 sterling. 

The Treasury Bills will be “issued in sums of £100 
‘and £1,000 each, with the coupons attached, bearing 
interest at the rate of 8 per cent. per annwn from the 
date of issue, viz., lst of April, 1355, payable half- 
yearly on the Ist day of January und the Ist of July, 
redeemable as fullows:— 

Ist Series, £100,000, on 31st Dec., 186%, 21 months’ cur. 
2nd do, £15',000, 30th June, 1867, 27 do. 
3rd do. £15.',000, 31st Dec., 1367, 33 do. 

Both principal and interest will be made payable 
eithrr at the Colonial Treasury, Wellington, or the 
Bank of New Zealan 1, London, to suit purchasers. 

Tenders will be receive1 for the whole or any portion 
of the Trensury Bills, not being in sums less than £100 
or more than £1,000, until 1 p.m. on Friday, the 31st 
Mareh, 1865. 

The tenders should be inclosed in a sealed envelope 
addressed to the undersigned, at the Bank of New Zea 
land, 50 Old Broad street, with the words ‘‘ Tenders for 
the New Zealand Government Treasury Bills” written 
on the outside. 

All tenders received will be openel st the Bank of 
New Zealand, in the presence of interested parties, at 1 
o'clock on the 31st March precisely. 

The Treasnry Bilis will be allotted to the highest bid- 
ders, provided the prices offere! are not below the 
minimum fixe] in the usual manner. 

Tenders at a price including the fraction of a shilling 
other than sixjenece will not be accepted, and in the 
event of temlers beyond the amount to be issued a pro 
ra‘ distribution on such tenders will be may 

A deposit of £5 per cont. on the am punt 
must be previr ously paid into the Bank of Xe v 
and on a'lotment the balance in two e jal portions, 
intervals of fourteen days betw:en each. The Treasury 
Bills will be issued in exchange for the Bank receipt on 
a day to be fixed upon hereafter. 

The principal and interest of such Debentures or 

‘Treasury Bills are payable out of and charzed upon the 
revenue arising in the Colony of New Zea'and from all 
sources, but without prejudice to any sscurities here’‘o 

fore clurged upon the said revenne; but itis distinctly 
understood that these Treasury Bills will be redeemed 
out of the proceeds cf the Three Miliion Perminent !.oin, 
of 1863 when sold. 

Full information as to the existing loans of tle New 
Zealand Government may be obtained at the Bauk of New 
Zealand, together with forms of tender. Also the follow- 
ing documents may be seen, viz. :— 

Financial statement by the Hon. Mr. Vitzherbert, 
Colonial Trevsurer, dated 3rd December, 1804. 

“The Debentures Act, 1864.” 

“The New Customs Daties Act, 184." by 


























whieh it is 


expected that an addition will be mule to the Colonial | ,, ee ‘ 
| Mdward Hawkins, jun., Msq. 


revenue of £190,900 per annum, &c 








Ageuts appointed | 


by the Governor 
FAT.CONE RT, AR KWORTITY, cf New 
ROGURT vo TEI < for the issue of 
WILLIAMS ME LLL GRANAME, | Treasury Bills ua- 
der “ The Deben- 
tures Act, lsd.” 
Bauk of New Zealand, 50 O11 Broad s:ree’, 
L mdon, Mareh 18, 1-65 


mpl GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPA ctf Mstablished 1821]. 

No. 11 Lombard street, London, | ; 

SU BSCRIBED CAPITAL, Two MILLIONS, 

Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,0 0. 
Total income upwards of £315,v0u. 














NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES, 
which expire at LADY-DAY must be renewel wi thin 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they become 
void. 

All Insurances upon Stock in Trade, te. now have 
the benefit of the Reduced Duty of 1s. ul. per cent. 

For prospectus and other informitton apply to the 
Company's Ageuts, or + 





TALLEMAC H, Secretary. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 





Head Oifice—1 Bartholomew lane, Bank. 
Subscribed Capital... £5,100 ),00 
Paid-up Capital. .........06 voce £550,000 
Inve sted Funds, upwards EE cavis © £1,500,000 
Annual Income, upwards of...... £270,000 

Fire Daskaces at home and abroad. 
New Life Prospectus with variety of labl-s. 
Agencies iu almost every town of the United Kingdom. 
F. ENGELBACH, ; 
D. “MACLAGAN, Secreta 
Note—The Renewal Receipts for L: aas-dag pe now 
ready. 














Qovr H AUSTR. ALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED By Roya Curren 
Every description of Banking Business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, ani also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 
WILLIAM PURD 
London, 54 Old Broad street, K.C. 


Ho! and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE. 
Subscribed Capital, One Million.—Paid up, rn 90,000. 
Chief Ottices—69 Cornhill, London, Lb. 
Fire and Life Insurances at moderate rates and oil beral 
terms. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire and Life Departments. 


Y, Manager, 


Zeviand 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENE- 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIE ry. 
13 St. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
Fstablisiel 1824. 

President —Tie Archbishop of Canrernury. 
Chairman.—Right Hon. Joun Roperr Mowsray, M.P. 
William Bowman, Esq., F.R.S. 
Sir Charles Locock, Burt., F.R.S. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS. 
The Annual Income exceeds... -- £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested is over . -£1,416,000 
The New Policies in the last yeur were 456, 


Deputy-Chairmen. 


assuring - £271,440 
The Bom 13 added to Polivi jos at the last divi- 

sion wa - £275,077 
The Tots uu Claims by de ath pid am sunt to ert 962,62) 


The following are among the distinctive features of the 
s. wlety :— 

Credit System.—On any Policy for the whole of Life 
whe ere the does not exceed 60, one-half of the annual 
Promiums during the first five years may remain on 
credit, and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, 
or be paid oY at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in Protits, 





Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the Sum Assured bec ines payable on 
the attainment of a specilied age, or at death, whichever 
event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned to 
the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days afier proof of death 

The Re versionary B mus at the Quinquennial Division 
in 1852 averaged 43 per cent., and the Cash Bonus 23 
per cent., on the Premiur ns paid in the tive years. 

The next Division of Profits will take place in January, 
1867, and persons who e‘Teet New Policies before tie end 
of June next will be entitle] at that Division to one 
year's additional share of Protits over later Entrants. 





3 of Rates ai ul f. _—- Proposal « 

of auy of the Society's Age: or of 
GEORGE CUrCLIFY Ay Ahan and Secretary, 

13 St. James? Squar. », Lom lon, s.W. 








p® LICAN LIFE INSURANCE| 
OFFICK. 
Esrapnisuep ts 1797. 
CHARING 


70 LOMBARD SPREEKT, EC., and 57 
Cie s.W. 


SS, 


Direcrors. 





Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Tolland, 
William oa. Es4., 3]. 

1).C. Wi ilinin James Lancaster, 
Thos. ” Farquhar, hs. Es4. 


John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S, 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting Esq 
Kirkman =D. Marmaduke Wyvill, 

I's]. M.P. Iis7., M.P 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

This Company grants Assurances at Moderate Rates 
of Premium with Participation iu Protits, and at Low 
Rates without Protits. 

Also—L ans, in sums of not less than £590, in con- 
ne ction with Life Assurance upon Approved Security. 

At the last Division of Piotits the Bonus varied from 
28 to 6 per cent. on the Premiums paid 

lor particulars and forms of proposal apply to the 
Secretary. 





; oer rs Gord 
MD. ERS 


n, Esq, 





! 
jlodgson, jun., 








‘Oates BANK CORPORA- 

TION of INDIA and the EAST. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Miilion sterling), with 
yowWer to increase to ‘Iwo Millions. 

ITead Offive—t4 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 
Branches and Agencies at Bombay, Calcutta, Foochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, Shaughai, Singapore, and Yoko- 

hama. 

The Bank negotiates and collects bills and grants 
drafts Ou its branches and agencies as above. It acts as 
the agent of parties connected with the East in trans- 
mitting funds and in making investinents iu Indian and 
other r public securities, effec-inz also the sale thereof. 
either at home or abroad. It underiakes 
custody and the receipt of interest or dividsnds thereon, 
and receives pay, peusions, and other moaeys for remit- 
tance through the Bank or otherwise. 

Tie Bank also receives money ou deposit at rates of 
interest portioned to the length of the notice of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 

















cortained ou inyairy. 


Onice hours, 1) to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


TL AN r 1c —— GREAT WESTERN 
£ KATLWAY.—New York Division, Second Mortgage 
Bonds ; Penusyivania Division, First Morigage Bouds. 
Interest payable Ist April, a: the Cousolidated Bank 
(Limited). 

Tue COUPONS from the above Bonds will be PAID 
on the Ist April, at the rate of 4s. 10 the dollar; aud 
must be left two Clear days a the office of the Company, 
No. 2 Old Bioad street, London, h.., for examination. 
If sent by yx a cheque for the amount will be re- 
initted in course 

2 Old Broad street, 


CC IDE N rs- to LIFE or ks IMB, 
Ps In the FIELD, the STREE?S, or at HOME, 
Provided for by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUKANCE COMPANY, 
64 Cornhi!l, London, E.C. 

CoMPENSATION HAS BEEN Paty ror 10,00) CLAims. 

£1,00) in case of Death, or £6 per Week while laid-up 
by Injury, secured 
By AN ANNUAL PAYMENY oF FROM £3 TO £5 5s, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the offices, 64 Cory- 
HILL aud 10 REGENT STREET. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





London, E.c., Mareh, 18_5. 





stn be obtained | 


their safe | 





Just published, small 4to., cloth, red edges, price 21s, 


A HISTORY of CARICATURE ana 
GROTESQUE in LITERATURE ani Arr, By 
‘Tuomas WrianHt, Esq,, Author of “ Domestic Man. 
ners and Sentiments in En land during the Middle 
Ages,” “The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon." 
With Illustrations from various sources, drawn 
and engraved by F. W. Fairholt, Esq. 


“The present volume has been expected for some 
time with much int rest, and will be weleomed as a very 
satisfactory attempt to illustrate a novel aud very curious 
subject. It may safely be said that the volume is of the 
highest value. It is a work which few living scholars 
could have produced, and it reflects great honour ou the 
diligent antiquury to whom we owe this important addi. 
tion to our literature."—Saturday Review, 

“Mr. Wright has chose nu a subject of the most fasej- 
nating and wealthy orle The illustrations, of which 
there are several hundreds, are drawa with characteris. 
tic fidelity and spirit." —Atheawum, 

“A compendious history of literary 
satire, which is at once learned ant useful,” 
Queries. 

‘A learned, entertaining, and instructive book." 
Art Journal. 

“An interesting, curious, compendious, and more 
than commonly amusing book.”—/all Mall Gazette. 
London: Vietrve Beormers and Co., 1 Amon corn>r, 


and pictorial 
—WNotes and 


“WEAL E'S SERIES.—Catalogue on ap plication. 

A TREATISE on LOGIC, Pure and 
Applied. By S. H. Exmens. 1s. 6d, 

“This is just the work we have for years been looxing 
for, clear, compreheusive, aud attractive.”’—News. 
PRACTICAL HINTS for INVESTING MONEY. By 
Francis Puayrorp, Is. 

“Carefully arranged for facility of reference. Every 

member of a friendly ov buildiuy society should possess 
| himself of this litle volume."— Star. 
A HANDY-BOOK on the LAW of URIENDLY, IN- 
| DUSTRIAL, and PROVIDENT, BUILDING, and 
| LOAN SOCIETIES. By N. Wurre. Is. 
| “ Carefully arranged for facility. Mvery member of a 
| friendly or builling society shoull possess himself of 
| this little volume.”’—Star. 


OUTLINES of MODERN FARMING. 
By Rovenr Scorr Burs. 2 vols, 143.; or sepa- 
rately. 

SOILS, MANURES, and CROPS. 2s. 

FARMING ECONOMY, Historical aad Practical. 3s, 

CATTLE, SHEEP, and HORSES. 2s. 6d. 

DAIRY, PIGS, and POULTRY. 2s. 

ULILIZATION of TOWN SEWAGE, IRRIGATION, 
anl RECLAMATION of WASLTE LAND. 23. 61 
“Mr. Robert Scott Barn is no mea. authority on 

avricuiiural questious. ’—Public Opinion. 

“The books are well worth a place in every farm 
library." —Field. 

London: Virrvue Baoruers and Co., 1 














Amen corner, 





Just published, Secon] Edition, price 33. each, cloth. 
OUR SOLDIERS; or, Anecdotes of the 
Gallant Deeds of the British Army during the Reiga 
of Queen Victoria. By W. tH. G. Kiiasron. 
|OUR SAILORS; or, Anecdotes of the 
British Navy. By the same Author. 
*,* These volumes abunlantly prove that both our 
office rs aud men have beeu fount as ready as ever to 
dare aud tu do as were dared aud dove of yore 


ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Messrs. EpMuND Fauconer and F. 


VHIKATRE 
—Managers, 
B. Cuarrerron. 
Arrangements for the Week —On Monlay, March 27, 
and during the week, the performanees will commence at 
a quarter to seven, with the New and Original Farce by 
Messrs. Brough and Halliday, entitled GOING to the 
DOU After which, at half-oast seven, ou Monday, 
March 27, for the last tune this season, Shakespeare 3 
Tiagedy of ROMED and JULIET Romeo, Mr. W. 
Montgomery; Mercutio, Mr. W. Lacy; Ja ihet, Miss 
Helen Fancit (being the last night bus five bof her enzage- 
ment). On Wednesiay, Marci 29, and F riday, March 
31, for the last time tins season, ShakesSpeare’s Play o f 
As YOU LIKE IT. Jaynes, Me. Jd. Av ders on; Orlando, 
Mr. W. . oMtsOoureny 5 Touchst me, Mr. W. Lacy; Wil- 
| liam, Mr. G. Belmore; Rosalin |, Miss Helen Faucit. On 
| ‘Luesday, Ma uch 23, posi ively the last Lime this season, 
| Sheridan’ tT we SCHOOL for renege ag 
| Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. , Josepa Surlace, Mr. 
Anderson; Charles Surface, Mr. W. Lacy; $ 
3 namin Back 
y; Crabtree, Mr. G. “Belin we; Lavy %, 
Hermann Vezin, Ou Vharsday, March 3), an 4 Satur 
j day, April 1, Tom ‘Taylor's Play of The FOOL'S 
Rit. VENGE, iu which Mr. Phelps will sus:ain his origi- 
nal character. ‘Yo conclude with, Ou Thurs lay, March 
30, and Saturday, April L, the Farce of A YOUNG LAD 
from the COUNTRY. Doors opon ut Last-pist six, com- 
Mence at a quarter to seven. Box-viice opeu fron tea 
to tive daily.—On Master Ma . Miltow’s COMUS wil 
be produced On a scale of gr splendva 


























R ik C K I r 

| aU DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 

is now uSed in the Palaces of the Qiveu and Peiuce of 

Wales, whici is a further co dirmation of its great 
superiority. 


| RECKILT and SONS, Suffolk lave, Loudon, K.C., and 
| Hull. 
| 
Rex ANDS’ MACASSAR OlL.— 
sautand eagrant Ol is usiversatly in 





for Us unprec ulsd sdvcess lu prom pling 
, restoring, pres il beauufyims the 
oe luavle as for ning 












the basis of a b iful Head . Price ds 61, 73, 
103, 6.., equal to four small, a . per botie. Solt 
| by Chemists and Persumers. *,* Ask for “ ‘ROW 


| LAND'S MACAS3A8 OIL," 


Grirrity and Farry, corner of St. Paut’s churehyard. 
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HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE 

of LITERATURE, RELIGION, SCIENCE, and 
ART, for APRIL, 1805. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 


ofessor Kingsley. 
Hee Thou a King, then ” 
3, The ‘Iwo Sisters « f St. Clare. fs 
4, Life's Equipage. By the Author of “The Gentle 
Lif.” Il. On a Wedding Ring. 

5. On the Earth as @ Habitation. By Professor D. T. 

e  Ansted, M.A., F.R.S. LL. Temperature. 

6. Inspiration. 

7. John Leech. = 

8, The Obselete Phraseclogy of Shakespeare. 
Mansfield Ingleby, LL.D. : 

9, Some Memor als of Westminster Abbey. 
Author of “ Memorials of Westminster.” 
ductory. ur 3 

10. Three Yea sin the Inquisition at Lisbon in the XIXth 
Century. In Three Parts. If. The linprisonment. 
11. “ With the Wild Beasts.” a 
12. Things New and Old. By the Editor. Tue Lord's 
Prayer. Part Il. 
RivineTons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


By C. 






By the 
Intro- 





as: 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for APRIL. 
No. CCCCXXIV. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTs. 
The Court of Rome—its Parties and its Men. 
Regulars and Volunteers. 
A Visit to General Butler and the Army of the James.— 
Part the First. ; 
Gilbert Rugge—A Tale. Ty the Author of “A First 
Friendship.” Chapters XXXNIV.—XXAXVIT. 

The Embankment of the Thames. 

Nooks and Byways. By an Old Campaigner. 

The Amulet.—A Tale of Spaunis Califuraia. 
X.—XIIL 

British Sea Fish, Fishermen, and Fisheries. 
H. Baldwln. 

The Parish Priest. III.—On Preaching. 

Lonion: Lonemay, Green, and Co., Pateruoster row- 


Chapters 


By Astley 


On Wednesday, 29th inst. (One Shilling), Nu. ut. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
T APRIL. With Illustrations by George H. 
Thomas and George Du Maurier. 

CONTENTS. 
AnmapaLe. (With an Illustration.) 
Book the Third—contin ued. 
Chapter II[I.—The Claims of Society. 
pet IV.—The March of Eveuts. 
Nurses Wanted. 
Algiers, 1865. 
Wives anv Davaurers. 
an Illustration.) 
Chapter XXIV.—Mrs, Gibson's Little Dinner. 
” XX V.—Hollingford in Bustle. 
XXVI.—A Charity Ball. 
Hearts of Oak. 
The Devils of Morzine. 
Misogyny. 
Shop. 
Julius Cxsar. 
A Remin'scence of Cardinal Wieeman. By a Protestant. 


Siri, Ecvver, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


An L:very-day Siory. (With 


T HE VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
APRIL 1, 1865. 
Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Mutability. By Ceci) Blake. 
2. The Swallows. A Poem. From Béranger. 
3. Trouble at Thornhill. By the Author of ‘* Martin 


Tobin.” 

. 1V. Acting the Good Samaritan to a Burglar. 
Chap. V. How's the Leg ? 

Chap. VI. The Last of a Bad Debt. 

The Common-Sense of Marriage Settlements. 
Semper Fidelis. A Poem. By Agnes Stonehewer. 
The Warden of Saint Briavels. A Legend of 
By William Gilbert, Author of 


kd 


Tintern Abbey. 
**De Profundis.” 
Chap. IX. A My-terious Appearance. 
Chap. X. The Course of True Love never did Run 
Smooth. 
A Training School for Servants. 
Among the Black Boys. By Lucy Anna Edgar. 
Social Science. 
The Femele Franchise in Australia. 
Meeting of Ladies at London House. 
The Queen's Institute. 
Examination for Girls. 
10. Literature. 
London: Emity Farrurvutt, Printer and Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes street, Hanover 
Square, and 83a Farringdon street. 


<P™n 





On March 31. 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW, No. VII. 
(New Series.) 
ConTENTS. 
Memorial of His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 
Political Society and the Source of Power. 
Recent Irish Poets; Lady Wilde, Mr. Samuel Fer- 
guson, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, Mr. William Allingham. 
Causes and Prospects of the War in America. 
Mer. Theiner’s Materials of Irish History in the 
Vatican Library. 
—— Memoirs, and the Concordat with Napo- 
eon I. 
. Wanted, a Policy for Ireland. 
+ What is the True Sense of the Encyclical and 
Syllabus ? 
. Text and Translation of the Encyclical and Syllabus, 
revised by the official Roman Edition. 
. Notices of Books :—The Academia Papers; the Con- 
vention and Encyclical, by the Bishop of Orleaus; 
the Emperor Napoleon's Life of Coser ; Lord 


Derby's “ Homer,” &c., &e. 
10. Chronicle of Foreign Events of Catholic Interest. 


2 PNP SM BS we 


NEW and IMPORTANT WORK by Professor 
YOUNG. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo., 63. G4. cloth. 


VIEWED iu RELATION to MODERN SCIENCP, 
More especially in reference to the doctrines of 
Colenso, Huxley, Lyell, and Darwin, respecting the 
Noachian Deluge, the Antiquity of Man, aud the Origin 

of Species. 
By J. R. Youne, 

Author of “Science Elucidative of Seripture,” &s. 

! London: Saunpers, Oriey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 





THe HIDDEN SIN, a New Novel. 
See “The DAY of REST.” No. 1 .o0w ready. 
Price One Penny Weekly. Mouthly Parts 6d. 


\ Y FIRST PATIENT, a New ‘Tale. 

4 See “The DAY of REST.” No. 1 now ready, 

Price One Penny Weekly. Monthly Parts 6d. 

\ ORD LORE, a New Essay. See 
“The DAY of REST" No. 1 now ready. 

Price One Penny Weekly. Mouthly Parts 6d. 


BRbors of JUSTICE, a Remarkable 
4 Trial. See “The DAY of REST. No. 1 now 
realy. Price One Penuy Weekly. Monthly Parts 6d. 


MONGSr OLD BOOKS, a New 

Narrative. See's The DAY of REST.” No. 1 

now ready. Price One Penny Weekly. Monthly 
Parts 6d. 








[ )NIVERSITY KDUCATION, a New 
Dialogue. See “The DAY of REST.” Nol 
One Penny Weekly. Monthly 


now ready, Price 


Parts 6d. 


TH WHISPERING GALLERY, a 
New Gossip on Science, Literature, Art, and 
Things in General. See “The DAY of REST." No. 1 
now ready. Price One Penny. 
London: Warp, Lock, ani Tyier, 153 Fleet street. 





NEW CHURCH of ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

On March 29 will be published the First Number of a 

new Mouthly Shilling Magazine, t» be called 

T HE WATCH-TOWER. 

ConrenNrTSs. 

Gethsemane, By the Rev. Capel Molyneux, B.A. 

Charlie. A Poem. With an Illustration. 

Things not Worthy. 

Bread upon the Waters. 

No. L—The Magdalen Hospital. 

The Influence of Gaol Chaplains. By the Rev. C. 
B. Gibson, M.1R.L.A., late Chaplain in the Convict 
Service. 

i. Heaven our Home. 

Through the Furnace. With au Illustration. 

Chap. L—When we were Children. 
» 1L.—Our Cousin. 
»  ILL—*Is it well to wish Thee Happy?” 

. Eecentricity. 

9 Mr. Gladstone as an Hymnologist. 

10. Outdoor Clerical Amusement. 

1L. Agnus Dei, Poem. 

12. At South Kensington. 

13. Helen Carr. 

14. Happiness. Poem. 

Illustrated. Monthly. One Shilling. 


Office, 158 Fleet street, London. 
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On Wednesday, March 29, will be published. 
ME ACHILLA N’'S MAGAZINE, 
CONTENTS. 

The Danger of War with America. 
Scenes in an African Slave (reserve. By Horace 
WALLER, F.K.G.S. 
Families. By Henny Kixasiey, Author of “ Aus- 
tin Elliot,” ‘* Ravenshoe,” &e. 
LXXX.—James Burton's Story: 
Answer. 
A Son of the Soil. Part XVII. Conclusion. 
Spring Fancies, By Cunisrina G. Rosserri. 
IV.—Of a White Umbrella, 
V.—Of the Professions. 
Strong Waters: a Chapter from the Social Ilistory 
of the Past By Taomas Waicut, F.S.A. 
10. Vindicie Napoleoniane. By Epwarp Dicey. 
1l. Song of the Voluuteers. 
in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

In the MAY Number, being the First of Vo!. XIL, will 
A NEW STORY, by the Author of “The Heir of 
Redclytfe,” 

A NEW STORY, “ Cradock Nowell," by R. D. Brack- 
MORE. 

MacMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. Sold 
by all bookselleis, newsagents, and at all railway 
tie DAY is PUBLISHED, and will 

be given on a written or personal application, the 
Sheet of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 





London: Burns, Lambert, and Oates, 17 Portman 
street. 


No. LXVL. (for April, 1855), price One Shilling. 
GoLpwin Siri. 
The Hillyars and the Burtons: a Story of Two 
Chap. LXXIX.—The End of the Cyclone. 
LXXXI.—The End. 
. Essays at Odd Times— 
The Berkeleys: a Political Lesson. 
9. Fishermen—not of Galilee. 
In a few days will be ready, Vol. XI, handsomely bound 
commence 
Also, 
Both to be ecntinued monthly, 
stations. 
Thirty-first Annual Report, Casi Account, and Balance- 
39 King street, Cheapside, Feb. 15, 1865. 


This day, 8vo., price 1s, 6d. 
| 
| 


MODERN SCEPTICISM, 


~ HAKESPEARE’S EDITORS and 
ID COMMENTATORS. By the Rev. W. R. Annow- 
situ, Incumbent of Old St. Pancras. 

London: J. Russen. Surra, 35 Soho square. 


This day, 8vo. cloth, with fac-simile of Magna Charta, 


Os, Gd. 
| ING JOHN of ENGLAND: a History 
By Winiuiam Cuapwics, of Arksey, Doncaster. 


aud Vindication based ou the Ovigiual Anthorities, 
London: J. 





tussec. Sairu, 35 Soho square. 





Price 6s., cloth lettered. 
OSPEL PAGANISM; or, 
Revolt agains: the Revealed. 

“... Atl» to look down upon the faith of Christen- 
dom with c mempt and disgust.”"—Reader. 

“... Has the audacity to appeal to the intelligence of 
the age, &e , &c.’ —Public Opinion. 

“ . .. Instead of dissembling and cloaking his intent, 
asis the practice with some of our modern Church re- 
formers, he has only said what they would say if they 
dared.” —O.zford University Herald. 

**. .. Ideas which are fast becoming the thoughts of 
every One.’ —Anthropological Reviews 

F. Farnan, 282 Strand. 


Reason's 


This day in royal 8vo., price 28s. 
TREATISE on the LAW of BILLS 
va of EXCIIANGE, PROMISSORY NOTES, BANK 
NOTES, and CILECKS on BANKERS in SCOTLAND 
By Ronerr Tomson, Advocate. 

A New Edition, editel by Joun Dove Wiison, Advo- 
cate. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Ciark; London: Srevens, 


Son, and HAYNeEs. 
be, and Other Poems, By W. 
J. Linron. With 100 Embellishments, drawn and 
engraved by the Author. 
Loudon: Simpxin, MaRsna.t, and Co. 








Just published, feap., price 6s. cloth, 


Just ready, 8vo., price 6d. sewed. 


IR FITZROY KELLY’S BILL. The 
h Examination of the Accused in Criminal Cases. 
By Wititam Bruck, of the Middle Temple, sq., 
Barrister at-Law. 
Loudon: Simpxen, Marsuay, and Co. 


T= LONDON REVIEW CHURCH 
COMMISSION. 

The LONDON REVIEW having sent out Special 
Commissioners to collect practical information as to the 
working and etliciency of the Church and other Reli- 
gious Deom'nations throughout England and Wales, and 
to inquire into their respective Influeace and Progress 
in the various districts, the publication of the Report 
will be commenced on Saturday, 8th April, aud con- 
tinued weekly. 

The LONDON REVIEW, price 4d., stamped 5d. 
Annual subscription, £1 1s, Ovfice, 11 Southampton 
street, Strand, 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
urts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 

test Luformation regarding the Services—Notes on all 

Indian topics likely to in terest those who have resided 

in India or have friends there. Published four times a 

month, on arrival of the Marseilies Mail from Ludia. 

Subscription 24s, per aunum, payable in advance, speci- 

men copy, 6d. 

Londou: Wa. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo place, 

S.W. 




















SEPULCHKE.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
s:—A Fine View of Proposed Royal Arcade, 
—lI!lustrations of Heckington Chureb, Liucoln- 
shire—he Weerage Property of London—the Holy 
Sepulchre Question—Gas in Loudon—Modern Warfare 
—the Department of Arts—New Minute, and various 
other papers, with all the News, Social, Sanitary, and 
Artistical —4., or by post, 5d. 1 York street, Covent 
Garden, and all newsmen, 






PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

102 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20a, 
The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, aud Feap. Papers, Envelopes, 
Account and MS. Books, Household Papers, &. 
PARTRIDGE and COZEN'’S celebrated GUINKA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-otfice Order, 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Euvelopes, Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s, Busiaess or Address Dies from 33 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Hoxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writiug Cases, &., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 


ALNUL POMADE.—EDWARD 

FIELD’s ORIGINAL and PURE WALNUT 
POMADE changes red or grey hair to a beauuifal ligut 
or dark brown or black. No previous washing is needed 
it is necessary to state the shade required. Sold with 
proper brush 2s. 61., by post 36 stamps; Pomade ouly, 
1s. 6d. aud 2s. 64.; by all fashionable Perfumers and 
Chemists; and by the Inventor and Manufacturer, E. 
f 1ELD, 18 Carlisle street, Soho square, London. ‘I'v avuid 
imposition, observe aie mark vu label, “ The Waiuut,” 
uaume, “ E. Field.” 
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; SOTIV ITION of MISS SEWELL'S DONALDSON'S VARRONIANUS and NEW 
COLLECTIVE ORIES and TALES. CRATYLUS. 
The Set of Ten Volumes, crown 8vo Third Edition, in 8v9., price 18s. cloth. 
boards; or price 44s. td., cloth extra, 
rEXALES and STORIES by the Author tions towards a more A 
of “Amy Herbert. New and cheaper uniform | Gi Language. By Jom 
Edition, each Story or Tale complete in One Volume :— | some time Fellow of Trin. C 
Amy Herbert «+ + ..28. Gd. | Ivors ++... -+e++4 233. 6d. By the same Author, Third Edition, price 16s, 
Gertrude 6d. 


price 34s. 61. 









, Cambri 









Qz. Katharine Ashton . 3s. 6d. r~appoaw TITS. 
The Karl's Dau ghter 2s, GL | Margaret Percival..53. 0d \ ARRONIANL Ss ; , . 
Th e euxemenedh « Laneton Parsonag s, Gd, | torical Introduction to the Ethnography of Ancient Italy, 
6. | Urs PGIE. scdevcueons 4s. 61. | and to the Philological Study of the Latin Language. 












London: Lonaman, Gree, and Co., Paternoster row. 





life ° 
Cleve Hall. eee 
“To the thoroughness and ae y, the absolute rec 

tude cou sated in thought, , and deed, and to the Mr. CONTANSEAU’S F RE Nc He DICE: JN ARIE 3. 
tender charity extended tothe erring and repentant, we | Second Edition, in square 18mo., pearl type, price 5s. 
are inclined to attribute 
readers of all classes and alt ages. The pure transparent 
sincerity tells even on those who are apt to find any | 
work whose aim and object are religious heavy and un- | @ close Abridgm 
interesting. The republication of these works in an | ant English Diet 
easily accessible form is a benefit of which we cannot | features of the o1 
over-estimate the solid advantages. "—G/ole. smaller Volume. y ( 
London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row, | *™iner for Military and Civil Appointinents, &e. 
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© This is an abridgment of the same Author's Practical 
Professor ALLEN MILI L ER'S ¢ C CHE eory Y: French Dictionary, aul ¢ ius 
Revised Kdition, complete in 3 vols, 8v rice £2 15 upon existing ae et dictionaries.” —.{lhenwum. 
gens IMENTS of CHEMISTRY, The we- | CONTANSE, 
tieal and Practical. By Wintram ALLEN Miner, | end ENGLISH seth Spot {the lary 
M.D., LL.D, F.RS., Professor of Chemistry, King’s | t 
College, London. 
May be had separately :— 
Parr 1.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS. Third Fr i 
Parr Il.—INORGANIC CILEMISERY. 
tion, 21s. 
Parr IL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
tion, 20s. 
Tondon ; LoneMan, GREEN, and Co., Patern 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION of Lor! MACA 
© LAYS of ROME,’ | 
New Edition, in feap. tto., price 21s. cloth, gil 
128. elegantly bonn! in morocco y 3 
| AYS of ANCIENT ROME, By the aa set ; = Se diab 
Right Hon. Lord Macautay. With Tlu strations, | p coon await bri ings to oy ond, is a very remark- 
original and from the antique. By G. Schar, engraved | 2S Stldtes a vigorous and | able one, Altogether, 











rer Work 





French-English, 52. 61. IT. Muglish-French, 








LonGuAN, Grees, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Second Ed.- Now realy, inl . Svo., price L2s. 6d. cloth. 
ST ORTC 
Henman ps ALE. 


: Some of the Preearsors of the French Revolu- | 





il], Leisure Hours of a Tourist. 




















on wood by & William : } enlt which | Mr. Merivale’s colleation oi 
rr uns. | | 
An Edition of Lord M icanlay’s “Days of Ancient | 2'Y power | coense oe - ‘l volume of | 
Rome,” with Ivry and the Armada, in l6mo., wiih Vig- | 2 scenes Of | great and varied interest. 
nette, price 4s, Gd. cloth, or Jvs. 6d. iu moroceo by | Seat events, and realizing | Saturday Revierr, 
Rivitve a 2 , . : * | the deeds which have been | “All Mr, Merivale’ 3 | 
iaies-Wane ; : {a One in them.”"—John Bull. | twelve es3ays are 
London: Lowamat , Geen, and Co., Paternoster row “| “Throughout the book | and instructive 
. cere ees = we see the impress not only | the most attrietiy 
‘ n ae 1 1" : } 
SOU THEY'S ‘DO rOR” in ONE VOLUME, | of thought and experience, | the misecllancous papers 


In square crown 8yo., with Portrait, &c., price 12°. G1. | but of fine tuste and! that fill the second half of 

































Critical and His- 


ae on oon sae pec KET DICTIONARY of the 
h 


work eon fom into a much 
Levon Conranseav, French Ex- 


ius several improvements aeross our path, bidding us 
5S PRACTICAL FRENCH “This is the record of a life fa 
lition, Corrected, in post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES. By | 


2 the History of the Seventeenth Cen- | 





ieee 
T::ird Edition now ready, with > Preface, Append, 
and other Additions, in 8vo., price Os.cloth 


HE ELECTION of RI FRESE NTA. 





by Toomas H sare line ps 


London: Lonoata 


init oli | PE NEW CRATYLUS; or, Contribu- |. TIVES Pariamentary and Mun'opot; «Trea 
eeurate Kuowledge of the Re, Esq., : 
W. Dowa.pson, D.D., 





roster row, 


Lately published, 


ME* SMIORS of JOSE 
With a Port: 
Containing an Account of his 
with? Public ithropic Movements for nearly 
Forty Yen rom Lord Brougham, 
Thomas Clarkson, - ct Daniel O'Connel) 
Mr. Coblen, Mr. Whittier u American Poet, &e. 
Rev. Henny Richanp 
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“The life of such a man as Jo 
breath ef life from the evern 
1 
brighter hours. '"—Jd/omiélist 


ously spent in the service 





“The book is hearty as a mou 


toute for (he moral s¢ —L ) Herveury 
“It is an exquisite pi f ch iau bivgvaphy."— 
| Nouconformist. 
| London: S. W. Parr ) Paternoster row, 
A. W. Besnet ) W 


To RAILWAY TRAVELLERS. 
[URRAY and CO’S BOOK of INFOR. 
h MATION for RALLWAY VELLERS an 
RAILWAY OFFICIALS. I “pio ith Anecdo:as, 


&e., by EK. Bo , Superiute i of the Great Western 
Railway Station, Newpoct Woll ready 2uch April, 
| Price 1s. 61 
Loudon: Mcarsay and Co., 13 Paterno -ter row, 
|} — : _ 
| Just published, Svo., handsomely bound, price 53 
ys : a Tale, -_ Other Poems. By 
B. Burvorp Row.itnas 
| London: Murray a “a , 13 Paternoster ro 


t published, crown 8yo., handsomely bound, price 


ma Other Poems. | 
ron Wt 
1 yidon; Murnay and Co., 13 Pate er row. 
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7 rT | thorough seholarship. Mr. | the volui ) one ¢ 
HE DOCTOR, &c. By the late Robert | (orn = sat - Bons ery By ne 4 Po, sin the STANDARD EDITION 
P Sourney. Complete in one volume. Edited by & early and pleasantly. . | Seventeenth Century.’ "— | Re-Issue in M y Volum 
the Author's Son-in-Law, Joun Woop Wankrer, B.D. The ‘first essay in "the | Examiner. | ; emma — 
London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. | volume, that on Joseph the | Ont tora I Vol. T, and . 
ie = A i otaadie ahs ee ae tinued r lat u yap Lj ts 
LORD BACON'S WORKS and LIFE. RO: CEN Seren: ee: SOS sneer, neatly half-bound 
F \ls. Syo., price £6 2 5 ae oe oy ORY of ENGLAND. 
May aot So ent, tes 7 ve aisarkng | Mr. J. A. FROUDE’S “ HISTORY of ENGLAND.” | i ist y ‘ . F 
fPHE WORKS of FRANCIS B: AC ON, | RE ae Se ; 
Lord High Chancellor of E and > revised, | slovieed E litions of tieae 3 vuls.,, price £5 10s. | From the INVASION of JULIUS ¢ SAR to the 
Q ore gh Chancello england ; 1S¢ aiid yAT(* ’ , | ( ISSIO> r : CTORI 
enlarged by the addition of many Pieces not printed | FT ISTOR : of ENGLAND from the | ACCESSION of QUEEN VI A. 
before. Collected and edited by R. L. Ennis, 3 | 2 FAL, VOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZA- | By Heo Smouuert, and Hua 
Sruppine, M.A. ;and D. D, Hearn, Barrister-at-Law. | eon By James Anrnony Frovupe, M.A,, late Fellow | With Historical Mlustrations, Autogra uml Ports 
LORD BACON'S PHILOSOPHICA of Exeter ( , Oxford, | : 
WORKS. Edited by Messrs. Exuis and Speppins. |  Reiguof Henry VITL, Vols. 1. tol¥., Third Edition, 54s. | , Phe bee el ecstrage os. Se YS seg 
vols. Svo., £4 68. | Vols. V. and VL, Edward VI. an ia *v, Second E sdision, | cyte vhiees preg aod - arises ; os f, - - it s wd 
LORD BACON'S LITERARY and PRO-|-°s vise j | “History of Englan 4,” and from paintings by the t 
FESSIONAL WORKS. Enlited by Messrs. Seepoina | ,, Vols vil and VIIL, forminy Vols. I. and IL of the | eminent masters, with rtraits of all the Sovereigns 
and HEATH. 2 vols. 8vo., £1 l6-. | feign of Elizabeth, Tuird Edicion, 285, | fromthe Norman Con wecording to the costume of 
Uniform with the above. ie ndon: LoxaMan, Green, aud Co., Pateraoster row, | th : at a t ages, ut itie fa their 
LORD BACON'S LETTERS and LIFE, | ee oe sa ‘tad ic ee ee ae 
including all his Occasional Works. Edited by Janes | Mrs, BERE’S “TRAVELS in the HOLY LAND. shwricctcedasaesert a aod ss aden: ee 
Sreppine, M.A. Vols. 1. IL. in 8vo., price 24s. In crown 8yo., with Map and8 Illusirations, price 12s. IFE Mateos Vodesl andl Monn 
4s ts av ahl ce. rie De « L » 
London: Loneman and Co., and other Proprietors, | ACOB'S FLIGHT; or, a Pilgrimage io L mena. By Leo H. Grixvo ’ 
aay es RETA SE POE ‘“ 1e@ Hlarran,.and thence in the Pau L's Pootsteps The Vablisher begs to inounee e issue of the 
sorbate ond UANUALS. a | into the Promised Land. By Mrs. Beke. With an In- rd Edition of the above pop dar Work in 12 Sixpenny 
Anne <r pee "a ul : | troduction by Dr. Bexe. Monthly Parts 
Now ready, 295 feap. 8vo., etn ed 1 or 3s, 6d. cloth, | *We have to thank Mrs. Beko for a bight aud | ' oo Parts I eS I 
i" ANL AL of ARITUMETIC ; Revised | charming littie book.’ —Atheneum, she WOrk sient Wie con} n Pp VS. US 
t. Edition, containing nearly 2,000 Examples. By | “ull of interest as a book of travels.”"—Daily Nervs | _ London: PF. Pirman sternos ro ( 


Rev. J. A. Gatprairu, M.A., and Rev. S. Havauton, | 


M.D., F.R.S., Professors in the University of Dublin. | * The narrative is lively aud full of point."—Morning 


Advertiser. 


Now ready, boards, price 1s. 61 





Also, Improved Editions of the following Mauuals by . Se tb ie res | WITS: a ‘olle ction 1 of the Best Tales 
the same Authors :— | London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster row, | i aossisiieaial te a ® 591 MR ne eM adhe * 
MECHANICS .. 00 0.2.2. ee eT ae sie PSF TREES aE 9 — | * Chambers’s Journ Hovan, MA 


' 






In medina un 8yv0., price 14s. cloth lettere a. 


ASTRONOMY De 
2 | FPOBERT SOUTHEY'’S POETICAL 


HYDROSTATICS .. 
















OPTICS ° 25. v ty ‘ ‘ . 

STEAM-ENGINE 32. | = WORKS. Complete iu One Volume, with Por- 

PLANUS TRIGONOMETRY. as, (| frais and Viguette. 

ALGEBRA, Part I. ......... 2s. } The CABINET EDITION, with Portrait and 19 

EUCLID, 2 Parts, eac h . 2s } Plates, complete in 10 vols. feap. Svo., price 3s. Gd. each, | 

MATHEMATICAL TABLES. osccce 9S. | or, 

TIDES and TIDAL CURRENTS........ 3s. JOAN of ARC...... 2. 6d. | RODERICK ......! 38. Ga 

Or Sixpence more each Manual in cloth lettared. |} MINOR POE MS2 CURSE of KE 1AMA 
London: Loxewan, Gar c smnoster row, | THALABA .... 6d 

ndon NGMA REEN, and Co., Paternoster row. | S PILGEEY. NIAGE “* 





MADOC , 
| BALLADS 


2 vols. 





CATS’ at and F ‘AR L IE's EMBLEMS, 

Second Edition, in imperial gvo., with Frontispiece, 6 CELLANIES ....38. 6d. 
large circular Pictures and 60 Tail-pieces on Ws i,| ‘This Edidion was thoroughly revised by the Author, 
jrinted within ornamental Frames, price 31s. in | aud Contains, besides his Autobiographical Prefaces aud 
Grolier covers, or price 523. Gd. in moroceo, by | Netes, many Thousand important Emendatious of the 
Riviere, various Poems, all of which maiter is Copyright pro- 


ORAL EMBLEMS, with Aphorisms, er eee 
4 Adages, and Proverbs of all Ages aud Na:.ons I 1 a 

from Jacob Cats aud Robert Karlie, The Ulustratious | YO!ton: LoNaMay, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster row. 
anngerss from Designs found in their works by J. L EL 
rox, F.8,A. The Text trauslat:d and edited with Addi- | 
tions by R. Piaor. 

“A splendid gift-book. | solid; and what renders iis 
In respect of engraved il- | merits more striking 1s its 
lustrations, of type, bind- | marked dissimilarity frow | 
ing, and accessories, its | the works usually publisied | LORD MACAULAY’S SPEECHES on PAR- 
pretensions are as Superior | as presents —Times LIAMENTARY REFORM in 1c31 and 18382, in l6me., 
as its literary material is | price Is. 2 


London: Loneman, GRreEN, and Co., Paternosier row. | London: Loxawax, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


PO! 
| WATER LOO, aud MIs- 











Revised Ejition, in 1 vol. 8vo., price 12s. cloth. 
ORD MACAULAY'S SPEECHES (as 
the Right Hon, T, B. Macaunay, M.P.), corrected 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
by Himself. 








| With Two Illustrations > W. 
London: I. Pirmasn, 20 Paternoster row, L.C. 


Wench GUuVer. 


Demy 4to. cloth, price 7s. 64. 


TH PSYCHONOMY of the Il AND; 
or, the Hand an Index of Menta! Develop unt, 
| according to MM. W'Arpentigny aud Desbarrolies. 
f living eeleorities 
iclerislics 


b.3., 


} Illustrated by 31 Drawings of hands 
aud hands representative of natioual cia: 
and peculiarities. By Ricuano BeaMis:t, 
Author of“ Life of Sir Mare Isambard Beane! 

Londou: I’. Pirman, 20 Pat ster row, 











Just published, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d 


YOEMS. By J. Greer. Dedicated by 
. permission to Martin I’. Tupper, Esq., D.C.L., 
br. Rs, 

London: I. Pirmay, 20 Paternoster row, 1.0. 





‘THE JOURN NAL of HORTICUL TI on LE, 
COrTAG! GARDENER and COUNTY 
| GENTLEMAN, conducted by Gero. W. Jultyson, 
P.RH.S., aud Roperr HoaG, LL.D., b.LS., assisied by 
an efticieut Staff, is a first-class Liustrated Gardening 
| Publication, published every Tuesday Moraing, in ine 
for the day mails. Price 3d.; stamped, 4d. A specimen 
number free for four stamps. A new volume was com- 
, menced on January 3, 1865. “ Journal of Horticulture 
Office, 171 Fleet street, E.C. To be had of all buoksellers 
and at the railway stalls. 
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NEW WORKS. 


wort "E.— The oo and a nage ditiv 
of ‘My D1. 1h) AMERIC. tle 
MIDST of WAR, by GEORGE incase 
gus SALA, in 2 vols. 8vo0., will be ready 
Next Week. 
“Great as is the number of persons Ww ho read h 
Jetters in 7h Daily Telegraph, there is an equal nun abe 2 
who have not yet perused them, but ave wishing to look 


at the humorous letters of which they have heard so 
My Diary in America in 





‘it 


in 


8 





much. To them we comme and * 
the Midst of War’ as a book abounding in the materials 
of entertainment, and richly suggestive of questions for 


discussion. The rare, good stories may be counted by 


puudreds.”"—Athenwvum 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTITV1 
Next week will be publishe 


THEO LEIGH: a Novel. 


Tuomas, Author of “ Denis Donne.” 


tof * DENTS DONNE.” 
, in 3 vols. 


By Annie 





This day is publishe], in 5 vw 
BITTER SWEETS. A Love Story. 


By Josern Harton. This day 


GEORGE GEITH of FEN COURT, the 
Novel by F. G. Tr Author of © City and 
Suburb,” “Too Much " ke. In 3 vols. 

“ Rarely have we seen an abler work than th o 
which more vigorously int ts us in the principal 
characters Of his most fascinatinu story.’ 

Feb. 4 

“Beryl Molozane, the witty, 
who can mimic, and act, and 
and smash pretence, and love devo 
not know when we ha we been 4 charmed as with th: 
strange figure so composite, yet so real, or when we 
have read anything more touching than her relation to 
her husband, whom Mr. Tratfoid, true to his theory o 
life, makes in his hour ef victory a sick bankrupt. 
Spectator. 

“This fine story, so rich in pathos, is not poor in 
humour. Its sadness does not d to monotone, but is 


diversitied by sketches of * fine Ciry ta "and notable 


FORD, 


Aloue, 
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of City sociabilities, which are keenly witty and genuinel 
entertaining. Itis a rare pleasure to re ch a novel 
as ‘George Geith of Fen Court'’—a pleasure for whose 


recurrence it is vain to look, except towards its author.’ 
—Morning Post. Third Edition this day 
This day is published, in 2 v1 
SHOOTING and FISHING in the 
RIVERS, PRAIRIES, acd BACKWOUODS cf 
NORTH AMERICA. By B. Ll. Revort. 
(This day. 
NEW EDITION of “ The WORLD in the CHURCII.” 
This day is published, the Story being recast, prie 
The WORLD in the CHURCH. By 
the Author of “George Geith of Fen Court,” “Too 
Much Alone,” &c. { This day, 


MASANIELLO of NAPLES. By Mrs. 
Horace Sr. Joun. In 1 vol. 
“The historic parallel which some writers ¢ 


} 3 
getect in 


the brief course of Masaniello and the untinished career 
of Garibaldi, is far from complete; and, save on a few 
comparatively trivial points, it is by no means ma. ‘fest. 
Of humble origin, the one a fisherman, the other a 
Sailor, they both exclaimed against the misrule of 
Naples, and were raised by the popular will from 
obscurity to eminence. Throughout her bright and 

cefully-written volume Mrs. St. John speaks of 


Siasanicilo's riotas a revolution, and requires for him 
as a true, enlightened, unfortunate patriot, our »dmira- 
tion and pity.” —Athenwum. { Thisday 


FACES for FORTUN ES. By Augustus 
Mayuew, Author of “ How to Marry and Whom to 
Marry,” “ The Greatest Plague in Life,” &e. 

The Preface.-—*There is no sound in ‘this wort 80 
beautiful as the laughter of woman, In the hope of 
hearing it this book was written.” [{ This day. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, 
Str: and. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW and CHOICE BOOKS, 
All the best Books of the Season are 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand in- 
creases, and an ample Supply is provided of all th 
principal forthcoming Books as they appear. 
First-class Subscription (for the Newest Books) One 
Guinea per annum, commencing at any date 
Class B Subscription, Half a Guinea per annum. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
TOWN and VILLAGE BOOK CLUBs. 
Book Societies in direct communication with MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY are now established in nearly es ery 
Town and Village of the Kingdom. 


Two or three Friends in any Neighbourhood may unit. 
in One Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of 
the best New Books as they appear, on moderate terms. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMILED), 
New Oxford street, 
City Office: 4 King street, 


in Cireula 


lion 





London. 
Cheapside. 








Immediately will be published. 


ONSIDERATIONS on the ORIGIN of 


| 
| 


| This Day is published. 
THE 
GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIES of ENGLAND. 


By J. LANGTON SANFORD and MEREDITH TOWNSEND. 


CONTENTS. 


The PERCTIES | The STANHOPES The CECILS 

The GREYS of HOWICK |The TALBOTS The VILLIERS 

The LOWTHERS | The LEVESON-GOWERS The BARINGS 

The VANES or FANES The PAGETS The PETTY-FITZMAURI- 


| 
| 
| > 
| 


The STANLEYS of KNOWs-| The MANNERS | CES 
LEY 'The MONTAGUS The HERBERTS 


The GROSVENORS The OSBORNES | The SOMERSETS 


The FITZWILLIAMS |The FITZROYS The BERKELEYS 
The CAVENDISHES | The SPENCERS The SEYMOURS 
The BENTINCKS | The GRENVILLES The LENNOXES 
The CLINTONS ' The RUSSELLS The HOWARDS. 


with richly-gilt cover. 


and 


2 vols. demy 8vo., price £1 8s. in extra binding, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 


~ LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. — 


price 18s. 


anc SONS, Edinburgh London. 








May be now be had, in 8 vols. post Svo.. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAN D from the ACCES- 
SION of James Hl. By the Right Mon. Lord MACAULAY. With Portrait and 
Brief Memoir. Cabinet Edition, con iplete in 8 os price 48s, cloth ; or 84s, bound 
in tree-calf by Rivirre ; or each volume separ: . pric 














. cloth. 


LIBRARY EDITION, in 5 vols. Svo., price £4 cloth, or 
£5 15s. 6d., in tree-calf by Riviere. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, complete in 4 vols. crown 8vo., price 
16s. cloth, or in 14 parts, price Is. each. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
a 1 oon MaRLBonoven as Tr. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS. 


At EVERY LIBRARY. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


ODD NEIGHBOURS. By the Author | | HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter 


of * Lord Lynn's Wife.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. : 
° MNEURY. Avo, with numerous Llustratious by 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. In 2) ral rho, FSA. 21s. 
Vols. post Svo. “A pleasant book." —Athenwum 
. - “Mr. Thornbury points out to us the legendary 
“ © th t stor reader neal wisl y! 3 
; One of the prettiest Stories a reader Nest w sh fu houses, the reat men's birth; laces and tombs, the 
It is very cleverly told, the materials extremely well put anes aR “ehaeaaer ink ieaemeeen ak keaeeniiiaaiies tied Maule 
tozether, the complications are original and ingenious, | farts of old factions. The book overtlows with anes 
und the difiiculties admira‘ly managed. tow the story debe wounhe ir Falrhott’s draeians ef@ atthe to ks 
en ls end how everything is worked outright is all told interest mind value. aMetes ena Ques - 


so well that we refer our readers to this elever and genial 


A JOURNEY from LONDON to PER- 


story,” —Athenwum | 
SEPOLI peti g Wand 8 Daghestan 
SECOND EDITION of UNCLE SILAS. Pata gg Bioeng: Bs mer Mesopotamia, aon 
By the Author of * Wyller’s Hand.’ In 3 vols. post Persia By I U SSITER, | sq. F.1G.S. Royal 8vo, 
Svo. | with num. rus beautial coloured Llustrations. 


to the author, 
beth en 


y way creditable 
of pleasant reading 
'—Saturday Review 


“This wo in eve 
who has produecd a mass 


g and instracuv 


“ There have been few characters more finely drawn ki 
than that of Uncle Silas, Aged, and yet a voluptuary ; 
sybaritie in his tastes, and perfectly destitute of feeling ; 
a man of large and varied information. Mr. Wilkie | 
Collins never manipulated incidents in his extraordinary | 
stories with more care and consequent interest than 
does Mr. Le Fanu."—Morning Stir. | 


LOVE’S CONFLICT. 
MARRYAT (Daughter of the lite Capt. Marryat, 
3 vols. post &vo. 

* An exceedingly good novel. We give it no slight 
praise when we Say that it possesses the rare comb na 
tion of untlagging interest from beginning to end, great 
descriptive power, and au influence altogether good."— 
Athenwum. 

“Tt is very rarely that we light upon a work of fiction 
30 likely to tix and fascinate the realer's attention as 

‘L we's Conflict.’ Itis very powerfully written, intense 
broughout with earnest purpose, and cleverly artistic in | 

vuutline and detail, both of which are sketched and filled 
up by the skilful hand of one who has studied life in all 
its varied shades."—Court Circular. 


BELFOREST. By the Author of 
“Meadowleigh” and “ The Ladies of Bever Huol- 
low.” In 2 vols. 

‘Belforest’ possesses in its purity of tone a rare 
“id valuable quality. There is no blue fire in its bright- 
ness, or crime in its sorrow; sunshine is prisoned in its 
pleasant pages. We recommend it without reserve."— 
Court Circular, 


tertumi 


The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY’S 
APE au thecu EVTIiONS. 2 vols, 
. book wr alle " “A ~~ tion he 
I 1. 


nil 
ler lite Vimes, Dee. 


“ 2 , 
range of 


rains 


CHEAP EDITION ofthe LIFE of the 
Rev. EDWARD LRVING. By Mrs. Ouipnanr. 
bound, with portrait. Forming the New Volume of 
* ilurst and Biackett’s Standard Library.” 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
LISABEE’S LOVE STORY. By the 


Author of * John and 1," “ Dr. Jacob,” &e. 3 vols. 


CARRY'S CONFESSION, By the 
Author of ‘il Chureh,” * Owen,” *‘* Mattie,” 
&. 3 vols. 

good novel.’ —/ress. 

1is story is very rradable. 11 is original in its de- 

tails, and the incident. are numerous and striking 

Spectator, 

** This book well 
by its writer. The intere-t never flags.’ 


BEATRICE. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Author of “ Nathalie,” &e, ols 
“A veryiuteresting story. It is caleulated toincrease 
Miss Kavanayh’s reputation as a novelist. It is very 
much superior in power and in skilful constraction to 
any of the author's former works.""—/ost 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. _By the 
Author of “John Tlalifax, Gentleman.” 1 vo! 


“A more charming story to our taste has rerely been 
standard of the Arehb 


By Florence 
RN) 


Ds. 





sustains the reputation slready won 
—/atriot. 


3 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 





THE PEOPLE'S PICKWICK. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HAL. beg to announce 


THE PEOPLE'S ED 1 TION written. Even if tried Ly the ishop 
or of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce 

THE WORKS it a novel without a fault.”"—TZimes 
F SHATTERED IDOLS. Second Edition. 


“A remarkably clever, orignal, and interesting novel 
The plot is very striking and ingen:ous."—Post. 


BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. 
M. Betew., Thirl Edition. 3 vols, 


3 
“This book is well written; the story is interesting 
and full of incident.’ 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 
In Monthly Volumes, price 28. each ; 
COMMENCING WITH 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 

In 2 vols. 
Volume I. on March the 30th. 











CAN WAR. By Hersert Fisuer. 


‘ 


MAcMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge, 





‘—Athenwum. 
The CURATE of SADBROOKE. 3 


vols. (Just ready. 








193 Piccadilly. 
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NEW WORKS. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Sir BEN- 


JAMIN BRODIE, Bart., printed from the Author's 
Materials leftin MS. Feap, 8vo. [On Thursday next. 


2. 

The CRITICAL ESSAYS of a 
COUNTRY PARSON, selected from Earlier Contribu- 
tions to Fraser's Magazine, By “A. K H. B.,” Author 
of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.” Post 8vo Price 
9s. [On Phursday next. 

3 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a 
COUNTRY PARSON, selected from the Contributions 
of “ A.K.H.B.” to Fraser's Magazine. New and Cheaper 
Edition. In crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


4 


HISTORICAL NOTES to the 
LYRA GERMANICA, drawn from authentic German 
Sources. By Turopore Kuster, Minister of the 
German Protestant Reformed Chureb. Feap. Svo. Price 
7s, 6d. 


5. 


Prof. A. KUENEN’S WORK on 
the PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSIIUA. Transla- 
ted from the Dutch, with Notes, by the Right Rev. J. W. 
Corenso, D.D., Lord Bishop of Natal. 8vo. Price 
8s. 6d, [On April 4. 

6 


The PENTATEUCH and BOOK 
of JOSHUACRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. Conunso, D.D., Lord Bishop of Natal. 
People’s Edition. In crown 8yo. Price 6s. 


An EXAMINATION of Sir 
WILLIAM HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY, and of the 
Principal Philosophical Qu-stions Discussed in his 
Writings. ByJoun Srvarnr MILL. 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 


8. 
A CAMPAIGNER at HOME. 


By Surrey, Author of * Thalatta” and “ Nuge Cri- 
tice.” 1 vol. post 8vo. [{ Nearly ready. 


9. 

The HUNTING-GROUNDS of 
the OLD WORLD. By “H. A. L.” (The Old Shekarry). 
ga Edition, with 7 IMustrationsin Lithography. 8vo. 

8. 


10. 

EARL RUSSELL’S ESSAY on 
the HISTORY of the ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and 
CONSTITUTION, from #@he Reign of Henry VII. to 
= — Time. New Edition with Introduction. 
vo. 128. 


11. 
HISTORICAL STUDIES. By 


HERMAN Menivate. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 
12 


HISTORICAL and PHILOSO. 


PHICAL ESSAYS. By Nassau W. Senror. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 16s. 


13. 

HISTORY of the ROMANS 
UNDER the EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. Merivace, 
B.D. Vols. I. to IIL. of the Cabinet Edition, in 8 
Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo., price 6s. each. 


14, 

A POPULAR HISTORY of 
AMERICA, from its Discovery by Columbus to the 
Establishment of the Federal Republic. By ELtzapetu 
Cooper. Crown S8vo. Map. 8s. 6d 


15. 

Lord MACAULAY’S MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WRITINGS. People’s Edition, complete 
in 1 vol. crown 8yo. Price 4s, 6d. 

16. 

HEAT CONSIDERED asa 
MODE of MOTION. By J. Tynpatt, F.R.S., Professor 
of Nat. Philos, in the Royal Institution. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with 102 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

17, 

BOURNE’S CATECHISM of 
the STEAM-ENGINE. New and enlarged Edition, 
containing full details of the Recent Improvements in 
Steam-Engines and Boilers of every class. 

[ Next week. 


18. 

BOURNE’S HANDBOOK of 
the STEAM-ENGINE. Containing all the Rules required 
to be used by the Mechanical Engineer, with their Easy 
Arithmetical Solution. Forming a KEY to the “ Cate- 
chism of the Steam-Engine.” [Next week, 


19. 

Mr. KESTEVEN’S MANUAL 
of the DOMESTIC PRACTICE of MEDICINE. 
Second Edition, with Additions and Omissions. Square 
post 8vo. Price ds. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tn a few days, crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


CAWNPORE. By G. O. Trevelyan, 


Author of ‘* The Competition Wallah.”’ 





In the Press, and shortly will be published. 


DAVID: 


FOUR SERMONS 
Preached before the University of Cambridge. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., 
Rector of Eversley, Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge, and Chaptain to the Queen 
and to the Prince of Wales. 

Sermon T. DAVID'S WEAKNESS.—IL DAVID'S 
STRENGTH—IIL DAVID’S ANGER.—IV. DAVID's 
DESERTS. 

Sinall 4to. cloth, 12s. 
BALLADS aud SONGS of BRITTANY. 


By Tom Tayror. Trinslatel from the “ Barsaz- 
Breiz” of Vicomte Hersart de la Villemarqué. 
With some of the Original Melodies harmonized by 
Mrs. Tom Taylor. With Illustrations by J. ‘Tissot. 
J. E. Milla's, 8.A., J. Tenniel, C. Keene, E. Cor- 
bould, and H. K. Browne. 

“This book has every external attraction, it is beauti- 
fully got up and illustrated, the pieces are real transla- 
tionsfrom genuine ancient Bretoa poems, and are exe- 
cuted with great spirit and power. The poems are really 
vigorous and beautiful."—Saturdiy Keview. 

New Edition, this day, crown 8vo., price 123. 6.1. 

WORDS and PLACES; or, Etymolo- 
gical ilustrations of History, Ethnology, and Geo- 
graphy. With » Map showing the settlements of 
the Celts, Saxons, Danes, and Norwegians in the 
British Isles and Northern France. By the Rev. 
Isaac Tayton, M.A. 

This day is published, 2 vols. crown 8vo., price 12s. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “* THE I[MIR of 
REDCLYFFE.” 

The CLEVER WOMAN of the 
FAMILY. By the Author of “The Heir of Red- 
clyife.” 

This day, a Second Edition of the NEW NOVEL by the 
AUTHOR of “ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” 

3 vols. crown 8vo., price £1 Lls. 61. 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. By the 

Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 

NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. crown Svo. cloth, price 2Ls. 

The AARBERGS. By Rosamond 

HERVEY. 

“A quiet and carefully written st »ry.'"—Athenewum. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 

The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 


SPEARE. Elited by W. G.Ciank and W. ALpis 
Wrianr. To be completed in Eight Volumes demy 
8vo., each 10s. 6d. 

Volume VI. will shortly be published, containing— 
HENRY VUL, TROILUS and CRESSIDA, CORILO- 
LANUS, ‘TItUS ANDRONICUS, ROMEO and 
JULIET, and a Reprint of the Q irto of 1597. 

The Editors hope that Volumes VIL and VIII, com- 
pleting the Work, will be ready for publication before 
the close of the year. 


This day, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 63. 


ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Matthew 
ARNOLD, Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 

Coyxrenrs.—l. The Functions of Criticism at the 
Present ‘'ime—2. The Literary Influence of Academies 
—3. Maurice de Guérin—t. Eugénie de Guérin—5. Hein- 
rich Heine—§. Pagan and Medieval Religious Seuti- 
ment—7. Joubert—%. Spinoza—9. Marcus Aurelius. 

Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s, 

GOBLIN MARKET, and Other 
Poems. By Curisriva G. Rosserrt, With 2 
Illustrations from Desigus by G. D. Rossetti. 

“The poetical art of Miss Ross+tti is simple, firm, 
and deep.... She can point to finished work—to 
work whieh it would be ditlicult to mend.’"—7Zimes, 


This day, fceap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


DANTE’S COMED Y—The HELL. 
Translated into Literal Blank Verse by W. M. Ros- 
SETTI. With Introduction and Notes. 


In the Press. 


WORDS from the POETS. Selected. 
For the Use of Parochial Schools and Libraries. 
By the Author of “ Rays of Suulight for Dark Days.” 


The SCENERY of SCOTLAND, in 
Connection with its Physical Geology. By Arcu- 
BALD GEIKIE. With Illustrations and a new Geo- 
logical Map of Scotland by Sir Roderick I. Murchi- 
son and A. Geikie. 


Just ready, feap. 8vo. cloth. 
ENGLISH IDYLLS. By J. Ellice. 
In the Press. 

The COAL QUESTION: An Inquiry 

concerning the Progress of the Nation aud the 


Probable Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. By W. 
STANLEY JeEyons, M.A., Fellow of the Statistical 
Society. —_—_ 
MACMILLAN and CO, 


London and Cambridge. 
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THE 
FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW. 





Tt has often been regrette 1 that England has n > joure 
nal similar t» La Revue des Deux Mondes, treating of 
subjects which interest cultivated and thoughtful re idera, 
and published at intervals which are neither too distant 
for influence on the passing questions, nor too brief for 
deliberation. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW will be established 
to meet this demand. It will address the cultivated 
readers of all classes by its treatment of topics special 
interesting to each; and it is hoped that the latitads 
which will be given to the expression of individag] 
opivion may ren ler it acceptable to a very various pub- 
lic. As one means of securing the best aid of the best 
writers on questions of Literature, Art, Science, Philosq. 
phy, Finance, and Politics generally, we pr pose to 
remove all those restrictions of party and of editorial 
“ consistency” which in other journals hamper the full 
anid free expression of opinion ; and we shall ask each 
writer to express his own views aud sentiments with all 
the force of sincerity. He will never be required to ex. 
press the views of an editor or of a party. He will not 
be aske | to repress opinio is or sentimeuts because they 
are distastefal to un editor, or inconsistent with what 
may have formerly appeared inthe REVIEW. He will 
be asked to say what he really thinks and really feels; 
to say it on his own responsibility, and to leave its appre 
ciation to the public. 


Tn discussing questions that have an agitating influ- 
ence, and adinit diversity of aspects—questions upon 
which men feel deeply and think variously—two courses. 
are open toan effective journal; either to become the 
organ of a party, and to Maintain a vigilant consisteney 
which will secure the intensive force gained by limita. 
tion; or to withdraw itself from all such limitations, 
and rely on the extensive force to be gained from a wide 
and liberal range. ‘The latter course will be ours. Ever 
party has its organ. The FORI'NIGHIELY REVIEW 
will seek its public amid all parties. 


It must not be underst od from this that the REVIEW 
is without its purpose, or without a cousistency of ite 
own; but the consistency will be one of tendency, not of 
doctrine; and the purpose wiil be that of aiding progress 
in all directions. The REVIW will be Liberal, audits 
Liberalism so thorough a3 to inclade graat diversity of 
individual opinion within its catholic unity of purpose, 
This is avowedly an experiment. National culvure aod 
public improvement really take place through very 
various means, and under very different guidance. Men 
never altogether think alike, even when they act in uni- 
son. In the FORENIGHTLY REVIEW we shal) 
endeavour to further the cause of progress by illumina- 
tion from many minds. We shall encourage, rather than 
repress, diversity of opinion, satistied if we can secure 
the higher uniformity which results from the constant 
presence of sincerity and talent. 


We do not disguise from ourselves the difficulties of 
our task. Even with the best aid from contributors, we 
shall at first have to contend against the impatience of 
readers at the advocacy of Opinious which they disap- 

rove. Some will complain that our Liberalism is too 
ax; others that it is too stringent. An, indeed, to 
adjust the limits beyond which even our desire for the 
free expression of opinion will not permit our ¢ntribu- 
tors to pass, will be a serious difficulty. We mast rely 
on the tact and sympathy of our contributors, and on 
the candid construction of our readers. La Revue des 
Deux Mondes has proved with what admirable success 
a journal may admit the utmost diversity of opiuio 1, Nor 
can we doubt that an English public would be tolerant 
of equal diversity, justitiei by equal talent. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
Will be published on the lst and 15th of every month, 
Price 2s. 





OFFICE, 193 PICCADILLY. 





Mr. THOMAS CARLYLE'S 
HISTORY of FREDERICK theGREAT 


Vols. V. and VL, completing the Work. With Pore 
traits and Maps. Price 40s. [Now ready 


NEW WORK by Miss ANNIE THOMAS 
In 3 vols. post 8vo., 31s. 6d 
On GUARD. By Annie Thomas, 
Author of ‘‘ Denis Donue,” “ Theo Leigh,” &e. 
( This day. 
Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MISS MACKENZIE. By Anthony 


TROLLOPe. { Ready. 


Mr. CHARLES CLARKE’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 


CRUMBS from a SPORTSMANS 
TABLE. By Caarves Crarke, Author of ‘ Char- 
lie Thornhill,” “* Which is the Winner,” &¢. (Ready. 

3 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 6d. 

MILES BULLER; or, the Little World 

of Onuiegate. { Ready. 
Cuapman and HAtt, 193 Piccadilly. 
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